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Vietnam: how bombing 
helps the Viet Cong 


fA Vietnam, as at so many points on the 
fo dé, it seems to be assumed that if you 
de not support one side in everything it 
%s, then you support the other, If 
ie do not, for example, support the 
“S bombing raids, then you are at best 
a dupe, and at worst an accomplice, of 
he Communists. 


Nowhere is 


4 this assumption more 
wisleally mistaken than in Vietnam, 
here as this paper has repeatedly 


“ged - the use of military firepower 
‘gainst elusive guerrillas only alienates 
© population from the governments in 
Saigon, If morals are a luxury in war- 
ie, so is blind and unreasoning faith 
1 firepower. It is time the issues were 
‘Scussed in more practical terms than 
sey have been so far. 
This week, the arrival of the first of 
ugut 3,500 marines to defend the key 
> air base at Da Nang, 375 miles north 
Saigon, attracted vast publicity; yet 
ae determination to defend Da Nang 
bern costs (there have been numerous 
te tes around it recently) is producing 
the sult which illustrates only too well 
Rae effect the war is having on the 
Spulation. We quote here, in full, a 
in le-noted news item which appeared 
the New York Times on February 17: 
ue 
Da Nana, South Vietnam, February 
16 (AP) - Fifteen civilians were killed 
When Government forces fired into a 
Crowd of anti-Government demon- 
Strators in the district town of Thang 
Binh, south of Da Nang, yesterday, a 
etnamese military spokesman said. 


“ 

An unknown number were wounded 
48 the crowd attempted to storm the 
Province chief's house and the troops 
*Pened fire, the spokesman said, The 

€monstrators were demanding an end 

artillery fire and air strikes in 
Populated areas.” 


quilimerable recent reports have sug. 


aed that the policy of air strikes will 


D €Ve nothing. The Wall Street Journal 
Orted on February 25 that “one risk 


Pe targets is that inevitably some 


“fount supersonic bombers against 


and the Washington Evening Star said 
on March 1 
‘ B-57 air strikes against the Viet Cong 
have been halted in a Mekong delta 
area after the American bombers 
accidentally killed 4 South Vietnamese 
troops and wounded 13, . There 
were no reports of damage to the Viet 
Cong. ... The B-57s and Vietnamese 
Air Force Skyraiders had been pound- 
ing the area for five days." 
It is sometimes argued that the use of 
air power, while it may not improve the 
situation, may at least prevent the 
guerrillas from concentrating for set- 
piece battles; but it should be remem- 
bered that bombing in Korea failed to 
deter Chinese forces, and bombing at 
Dien Bien Phu was similarly unsuccess 
ful. It is hard to see what bombing 
achieves except the alienation of the 
population and free propaganda for the 
Viet Cong. 


The use of American ground forces in 
Vietnam is no more effective. In the 
March 8 issue of his Weekly the 
American journalist I. F. Stone produces 
some revealing figures about Viet Cong 
weapons. Figures he has obtained from 
the Pentagon press office indicate that 
in the three-year period 1962-64, 15,100 
weapons were captured from the Viet 
Cong guerrillas, and 27,400 were lost to 
them, The point here is not simply the 
generous balance in favour of the Viet 
Cong, but the surprisingly high figure 
of weapons captured from them; for 
Appendix D of the State Department's 
White Paper on Vietnam listed a total 
of precisely 179 weapons of Communist 
manufacture captired from the Viet 
Cong between June 1962 and January 
29, 1964. Thus according to the estl- 
mates of the US authorities themselves, 
on average 7,500 weapons were captured 
each eighteen months in the past three 
years, and yet only 170 Communist-made 
weapons turned up in one. period of 
eighteen months - less than 24% of the 
total, 

The self-defeating 


nature of miltary 


if! will fall on innocent civilians," policies in Vietnam should be clear 
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enough to create the demand for investi> 
gation of possible alternative strategies. 
Here, there may be something to learn 
from two nations which have avoided 
South Vietnam's reliance on the United 
States military power, 

Firstly, Burma. At a press conference 
on February 24, U Thant declared: 


“Immediately after Burma's indepen- 
dence in January 1048, the Burmese 
Communists went uaderaroune and 
started a widespread insurrection, 
The Burmese government dealt with 
this internal problem. by its own 
means, without asking for any outside 
military assistance... . The Burmese 
Communist Party is still underground 
after 17 years and still illegal. But 
let me tell you that there has not 
been a single instance of outside help 
to the Burmese Communists, . . . 
Burma has over 1,000 miles of Jand 
frontier with mainland China, If only 
the Burmese Government had decided 
at Some stage to seek autside military 
assistance . ... then I am sure that 
Burma would have experiented one of 
the two alternatives; either the coun. 
try would be divided inta twa parts, 
ar the whole country would have be: 
come communist Jong ago. . .. Not 
one American life has heen lost in 
Burma. Not one American dollar has 
heen spent in Burma in the form of 
military agsistance in the last 17 
years. We should ask the great ques 
tlon: why?.” 


Secondly, Cambodia. Prince Noredom 
Sihanouk, Cambodia's head of state, has 
covered all US aid, and despite his close 
relations with Peking he hes expressed 
# clear determination to remain inde 
bendeht. Hecause of his eriticismsa of 


US policy he is sometimes thought to be 
proCommunist, but in fact he has fre- 
quently expressed his view that he does 
not want his country to go Communist. 
Last Saturday, he again declared his 
opposition toe Communism. According 
to the New York Times of March 8, he 
said that Communist North Vietnam and 
the Viet Cong were refusing to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement in Vietnam until 
US forces pulled out, 6 said he was 
fully aware that if the United States laft 
South Vietnam, “we shall be face to 
face with Communism, and with Viet- 
namese Communism.” "That is the 
most terrible kind,” he added, 


What is significant about the policies of 
Sihanouk and U. Thant is that, while 
conceding the seriousness ef the Com 
munist challenge, they do not propose 
primarily military means of facing i, 
still less US intervention, It ls a very 
hopeful sign that in the present situation 
there is a aimilar point of view boing 
expressed in Saigon. The © Struggla 


Movement" announced by Thich Quang 


Lien at 4 press conference on February 
28 is quite as critical of the Viet Cong 
as the Americans are: but it seas the 
need to resist threats to peace and free: 
dom by diferent means from those being 
employed mistakenly by the US govern: 
ment. Although Quang Lien’s manifesta 
ig in some respects unclear, and ab 
though the Buddhiet leadership is sti 
discussing i} and hag not yet committed 
itself, the demand for 4 Vietnamese 
solution to Vietnam's problems, and the 


threats shou 
means gimilar ta th 
Diem, ara ideas which may he more 


suggestion in sue manifesta that ion 
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practical than anything currently coming | 
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sl renounce war and I will never + 
B@ support or sanction snother 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
Houss 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Housmans 


for Penguins and all paperbacks 


The Challenor Case 3s 6d (6d) 
Mary Grigg 

Another Country 58 Od (8d) 
James Baldwin 

The Ragged Trousered 

Philanthropists 7s Gd (9d) 
Robert Tressel] - intro hy Alan Sillitoe 

Freedom, the Individual 


and the Law 
Ifarry Street 


South-East Asia in 


Turmoil 
Brian Crozier 


63 Od (8d) 


3s Gd (6d) 


Inside Russia Today 6s Od (9d) 
Jobn Guater 
Which Way Africa? 


Basil Davidson 


4s Od (6d) 


please add postage as in brackets 


Housmans 


books, stationery, printing, cards 
many hundred titles always in stock 
5 Caledonian Road, London N,1. 


EASTER 


march with a purpose 


volunteer now for 
Peace News selling 
on the march 

—in your town 


write Circulation Manager 
§ Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


INTRODUCING !! 


NEW POSTAL HEALTH SERVICE 
Highly recommended health prac- 
tittoners (30 years experience) are 


now providing treatments by post 
for those unable to consult them 
ersonally. 


lomeopathic, herbal and biochemic 
remedies prescribed; vitamin cap- 
sules, ointments etc. Send s.a.e. for 


advice t): 

8. G. and BE. Robson, N.D., F-BLU. 

§ Jesmond Dene Road, Newcastle-upen- 
Tyne 2 


Tribune 


Exclusive next week 


Wilson answers 
five vital questions 


from the Left 


every Friday from 

all newsagents Is 
or take advantage of this 
special offer 
§ weeks for 68 (post free) or $1 US 


Classified 


Terms: 8d 


per werd min. 4s Disewunts fer 
seriex Box No 


la oxtra. Cash with order (net 
stamps please) Adverts to reach § Caledonisa 
Rd. London, N.1 by first post Monday Bex 
Wo replies to same address Displayed advert 
isemeisits rates on application. 


Coming events 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
Hampstead Town Hall 
8 p.m. Questions, discussion, debate. 
Party of G.B. 


SOCIALISM {s_ vital. 
Thursday March 18, 
Socialist 


Personal 

HELP YOURSELF to one peu for every copy 
of Peace News you sell. Distributors and 
sellers wanted in every district, group or 
college, Quantities 5s dozen sale or return, 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free. 
Write to Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


LONELY STUDENT, male, secks girl pen friend, 
socialist or pacifist, view friendship. Box 
363. 

MIDDLE-AGED MAN with own comfortable flat 
desires to correspond with a lively and ener- 
getic lady. Box 362 


PREGNANCY TEST, modern quick 
method. Send two guineas and smalt 
specimen Hadley Laboratories, 18 
Road, London N.W.6. 


accurate 
urine 
Harvist 


Diary 


Aa this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select fram notices sent in, To make the service 
as complete as possibile, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than frst 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

displayed advertixernent. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

Set? advertised meeting: Sale or Return From: 

‘irculation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


book a classi#ed or 


12 March, Friday 


ORPINGTON, 8 p.m. 54 Jhigh St. Amnesty 
mtg Albert Lodge, Gen See of Amnesty 
International. CND. 


13 March, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. 9.45 am Marble Arch near 
Speakers Corner. Coach Jeaves for High 
Wycombe RAF base for day of non-violent 
persuasion. CND and Cttece of 100. 

LONDON W.C.A. 0 2.30) p.m. Friends Inter- 
natignal Centre, Byng Pl. Meeting on '' Psy- 
cholugy of Aggyresston."’ Speakers: Ismond 


Rosen. MD, DPM, and Prof Alexander Haddow, 
MD, FRS. Medical Association for the Preven- 
tion of War 


14 March, Sunday 


EWELL. 3 p.m. 94 Park Avenue Kast. PPU 
Surrey Area ACM Tea, new members wel- 
come. 


Weigh House Church 
Mr Norman 
Spirituajism.”’ 


LONDON W.1. 3.30 p.m. 
Hall, Binney St (opp Selfridges). 
Blunsdon: ‘Philosophy _ of 
Order of the Great Companions. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L336943 and 


your purchases will puy a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
diary. 

Holidays 

COTSWOLD  THETS. Cottage guest house; 
excellent centre; good food; 23s 6d daily, 
£6 10s weckly. Hrochure: Eaton, Yew Trees, 
Cockleford, Cowley, near Cheltenham, 


LAMORNA COVE, Two-berth 


gypsy caravan, 
sole van, lovely secluded site. 


Interlor-sprung 


mattresses, gus fire, lights, cooking. Every- 
thing for use except linen. Space for tent. 
67 gens per week, Janet Gibbs, Lamorna, 
Penzance. 

Publications 

ANY HOOK IN) PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greeting 
cards, Stationery ete, 9.30 to 6 weekdays, to 
1 pm. Sats. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 


London N.1, 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apart- 
heid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 8d, 12 
months 17s. Hox 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


15 March, Monday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m, St Martins in the 
Bull Ring. ‘ Two thousand miles in China, 
1962,"’ ithustrated. Edith M. Adlam,. Women 
for Peace. 


16 March, Tuesday 


BISHOPS STORTFORD, 7.30 p.m. Holy Trinity 
Church Hall, South St. Films: ‘ Shadow of 
Hiroshima ’' and ‘‘ Some can walk,’’ Speaker: 


Sheila Oakes. CND. 
LONDON W.10. 7.45 p.m. 62 Oxford Gardens 
{Ladbroke Grove). Open meeting of London 


Anti-Conscription Cttee. 


17 March, Wednesday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
(room hooked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 
“Where is Labour going in its foreign policy? ” 
Speakers Philip Noel-Baker MP, Emrys Hughes 
MP, Yrevor Park MP. Labour Peace Fellow: 
ship. 


18 March, Thursday 


LONDON E11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Miss Bence: *' More abut India." 
PRU 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45) p.m. Friends  Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld Jiouse, Byng Place. 
“ South Africa in the world situation.'’ Speaker 
from the South African Embassy. Sok 


20 March, Saturday 


RUGBY. 3° p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Regent Place, Tony Smythe: ‘‘ Down with 
pacifism.” PPU, 


25 March, Thursday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.45 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Flace. 
South Africa serles of lectures: ‘' Economic 
boycotts and sanctions."’ Speaker Myrtle Ber- 
nan, member of Steering Committee of the 
Sanctions Conference, SoF. 


Every week 


Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hilt. Jazz - all profits to CND, 


Meeting House, 
discussion. Tea 
In aid of Friends 


BRIGHTON, 1 pm. Friends 
Ship St. Pienic funch and 
provided, bring own food. 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street 


Loeal leaflet distribution and = return for 
refreshments. PPU. 

Saturday 

LEEDS. 2.36 to 5 p.m. Corn Kxchange (under 
Guinness clock), Hiterature stall, Peace News 
sates. YCND. 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
1 ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


ADDRESS 


Send to : TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2. 


LEICESTER, 10 aum. 
Place. Peace News 
Lane, | Wentworth Koad, p 


OXFORD. 16 
News selling. 


Gaumont Cinema, Market 
ewer Contact David 

lone 21958. 
Carfax. Peace 


am. to 1 p.m. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM, 4 p.m. White Lion, fforse Fair, 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND, 


NEWCASTLE-UPUON-TYNE. 11 aan. to 1 p.m. 
Bookstall, Welpers phone Gorforth 51217, 


Monday 


LONDON N.W.8. 7.30 p.m. St Andrews Church 


Hall, Church Lane, Kingsbury, R & B, adm 
2s 6d. YCND, 
LONDON W.C.1, 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh St) PRU 


open house, 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19, 2-10 p.m, CND office, Factory 
finad, Regtonal Campaign clerical work, plenty 
alae all comers welcome. Phone NOR 


LONDON N.L. 
Kings Cross. 
welcome, 


LONDON W.C.1. 7,30 Mice 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group meeting. 


68 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Peace News packing - volunteers 


Thursday 


WATFORD. 7.45 pm. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
Pen Road. Folk Club, admission 3s 6d, 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 


READ THE ANARCHIST viewpoint. Freedom 
4d weekly, Anarchy 2s monthly. Spec 
copies and booklets 17a Maxwell Road, Lon 
.W.6. 


SARVUDAYA, monthly magazine of the yi 
dan Movement in India may be obtained from 
HWousmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, Loe 
don N.J. at 12s yearly or is (post 3d) eae 
issue 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly rallwaymen ¢ 
paper, Essential reading for those who paket 
the authentic voice of railway workers. OD a 
able 9$ a quarter post free from 205 Eust 
Road, N.W.1. 


Situations vacant 


INTELLIGENT TOLERANT LADY required 0 
look after two Anglo-Indian boys, 3) and it 
and house; good accommodation prow 
Write Gill, 204 Stafford Street, Walsall, Stafs. 


For sale 


EASTER MARCIE STICKERS are now available, 
3” x 43" in several modern designs. AsEOr 
packets: 3s 6d per 100 or only 25s a 1,000, ae 
free from Protest Press, 2 Monkswell Court 
N.10 or London Region CND. 


. 


Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor; Theodore Roszak 

Deputy editor: Adam Roberts 

Sub-Editor: Rod Prince 

Features: Tom MeGrath 

News: Wendy Butlin 

General Manager: Harry Mister H 
Circulation: Trevor Tatton | 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 

Subscriptions: Jane Rees | 


5 Caledontan Road, Kings Cross, London 
N.1. Telephone: TER 4473 | 


STAFF WANTED 


Peace News urgently needs a Distrib& 
tion and Circulation Manager, He show | 
combine organising ability with 
thorough knowledge of office routine: 
Duties inelude keeping records 49° 
accounts, supervising dispatch work, 
advertising, correspondence and organi 
Ing sales. 

Wages based on Peace News scale. Pleat® 
apply in writing, sending particulars ° 
previous experience and qualification 
to the General Manager, Peace Nev? 
Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.J- 


” 


Special offer for new readers 


6 weeks | 
Peace News 


post free trial 2s 6d 


air edition 5 weeks for 5s; 
weeks for 1. dollar. 
coupon to Peace News, 6 Caledon 
Road, London N.J. (Block lette™ 
please.) 


Nane gS ee i 


| 
Address ed | 
——— 

| 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abyend (nen mau); 3 2" oi i 
83, 6 months 1s. 1 year 36a. 


for pamphlets 
AIRMAIL EDITION 
North Africa and Middle Kact: 3 month 
@ months Jis, 1 year 40s Pad : 
Alvica (except 6), India, SK Asia: 3 [ 
Tis 64, 6 months 235, 1 yoar é4z. 
Australia, New Lealand, and Far Cast: 
12g 64. 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


‘ 
North America: 3856 a year to peace Mek 
oie AFSC, 16@ North 13th #t., Phiadt 
“B. 
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Philip Altbach 


Language and politics have proved a 
Particularly combustible mixture — in 
India during the past few months. South 
“i ta, normally placid politically and 
haditional sodially, has erupted into 
ae can almost be called a revolution, 
“le the streets of Madras city, the 
Cent re Of the agitation against the im- 
Position of Hindi as India's national 
insu, were patrolled by police and 
Poops armed with rifles and tear gus, 
a road cars and public property were 
atid destroyed in other parts of the 
aie Train services to the south were 
USPended, a peneral strike gripped 
; Adras city, and more than forty people 
led during the early part of February. 


Pi Causes for the agitation are both 
thle and complex, and Uke so many 
"gs in India, offer no easy solutions. 


pitensibly, the Indian constitution pro- 
baie that) Hindi should become the 
yonal language as of Republic Day 
Muary 26) 1065. People in India have 
sown this fact for a long time, although 
oe the public and the responsible 
; Vernment officials made no attempt to 
: Wst to the situation and to take steps 
oo Change the language of administration 
ah business from English to Hindi. 
irae when the non-Hindi speaking 
th aS of the south were confronted by 
viol change in language, they reacted 
” Cntly. Actually, their reaction was 
on ewhat premature, since little changed 
p! January 26. Administration continues 
4 tin English, and the long awaited 
a ke-over, even if unobstructed by 
ore demonstrations, will be a lengthy 
t Ocess, 
andia’s language situation 
the Sarena art 
only some lo 
Peaks THindi, 


is complex 
be remembered 
of the population 
A though it is the mother 
mee of the politically influential 
thi h. In addition to Hindi, there are 
the een other languages recognised by 
The Constitution, and many dialects. 
Por other lanyuages, which are the 
ato ler tongues of the various non-Hindi 
in Vinces, are often well developed 
ang etically and have a long literary 
we historical tradition. Moreover, the 
lan thers of some of these regional 
ty Buages, which are entirely unrelated 
init have a kind of “ cultural chau- 
ang towards their mother-tongue, 
> feel that Hindi is an alien language 

tout any cullural roots. 
ing tte south particularly, regional feel- 
“Ade strong and the local language, 
mie which is spoken by some forty 
none people, has deep roots. Other 
™tHindi areas, notably Bengal and 
me ‘’aVashtra, also have strong attuch- 
ine to their regional languages. 
the -25 state, the Tamil heartland and 
Seat of the recent agitation, is fearful 


ee, ay 
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Language and politics in 
southern India 


of “Windi imperialism.” 


Long-standing 
resentment toward the politically domi- 
nant north, which is said to deprive the 


south of public works projects and 
sufficient government jobs, is politically 
important. Furthermore, the cultures of 
the “Aryan” north and Dravidian 
south, though both basically Hindu in 
orientation, are substantially different. 


In addition to cultural and traditional 
factors, the southerners fear the intro- 
duction for several more practical 
reasons. They fear discrimination in the 
all-important) government examinations 
which, if given in Hindi, would put 
southerners af a severe disadvantaye. 
{nm several instances in = Madras. state, 
for example, railway officials actually 
instigated the students to destroy rail- 
way property because of their fear of 
the introduction of Hindi imto the ad- 
ministration of the railways, whieh is 
controlled by the central gavernment. 
Vf Hinds became the language of admine 
stration, many southerners would find 
advancement inpassible. 

At the present time, most government 
and business admintstration in India 
takes places in) English, both at the 
centre and in niany of the states. This 
fact puts all of the regional languages 


pao ase 


at a similar disadvantage, since all must 
learn a foreign tongue. With the intro- 
duction of Hindi, the north would be 
able to compete in its own language, 
while non-Hindi areas would still have 
to use a foreign language. Higher 
education is also conducted almost ex- 
clusively in English, and many critics 
Claim that textbooks in Hindi are in- 
sufficient and that a changeover would 
cause major dislocations in the already 
overtaxed educational system, And 
naturally, if educational instruction was 
switched either to Hindi or the various 
regional languages, it would be much 
more difficult to recruit staff from other 
areas and to engage in vital communica- 
tion and discussion, 
Thus, it is possible 
language question is 
to the educated minority of India's 
population. The issue has also aroused 
much feeling among the masses, The 
undercurrent of resentment which Hes 
under the surface of Indian society has 
heen touched by the language issue. An 
opportunity has been provided to blame 
the central government for many of the 
ills af the south, 


Politicians, too, are particular! 
ed in the language issue and 


re how the 
of vital concern 


to see 


interest- 
iave used 


it for their own purposes, The major 
opposition party in Madras. state, the 
DMK (which until a few years ago 
advocated a separation of the south 
from the rest of India), has been quite 
vocal, and was instrumental In the 
agitations, Similarly, both the Swatantra 
party on the right and the Communists 
on the left have tried to take advantage 
of the issue, focusing publicity, 
organisers and money on the language 
problem, 


It is clear that without the active 
interest of the political parties, the 
problem would not have been so acute, 
Even the ruling Congress party has been 
threatened by the language issue, and 
two of its cabinet ministers, both 
southerners, resigned from the eentral 
government in protest against its pro 
Hind) policies, though both have since 
been reinstated. 

The language problem is not limited to 
the south. Already in Bengal, in the 
north-east, there has been a good deal of 
agitation, Including burning of several 


cars entering the state with Hindi 
licence plates, And in the northern 
Iiindi-speaking areas, there are. signa 
that agitation will take place if the 


government goes too far to please the 
south, 


The government's policy has been 
vacillating at best. Faced with an ade 
mittedly very compley situation, it did 
not move during the past five years to 
ease the transition by providing funds 
for improvement of the language or for 
teaching, and generally said as little as 
possible about it, thereby catching many 
people by surprise 

Thus a number of factors have made the 
language issue of crucial importance to 
india, Indeed, India's sense of national 
unity has already been threatened. by 
this issue; in a nation with sa many 
internal divisions, this fact ia particular 
ly serious. Language, combined with 
solitieal rivalry, cultural animasity, and 
ack of direction: from the central 
government, has caused one of India’s 
most serious political crises since 
independence, 


Philip G. Aitbach is presently doing 
research in india under a grant from the 
United Stales-tIndia Comparative Educa: 
tion Exchange Programme. 


Above: troops called aut to quell 
antl- Hindi rloting 

Left: students fasting in Madras — 
in protest against the change 
from English to Hindi 
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EDITORIALS 


Colour prejudice in Britain: 
Wilson must tell the truth 


Tt is not yet clear when Mr Wilson plans 
to announce Labour's promised legisla- 
tion against racial discrimination; —al- 
though there are reports that the bill 
may be introduced early next month, 
there have also been disturbing sugges- 
tions that it may be delayed until the 
last moment. In this case, “the last 
moment” is a date that falls as close as 


possible to the Commonwealth Prime 
Minister’s conference scheduled for 
June. 


According to Colin McGlashen, writing 
in last Sunday’s Observer, Mr Wilson’s 
hope is to use the legislation then pro- 
duced (and It is expected ta be a mini- 
mal treatment of the problem) as a 
hargalning counter to pain from the 
Prime Ministers an  amreement for 
voluntary restriction of their emigrants, 
perhaps involving rigorous screening and 
selection of emigrants, along with " pre- 
puration courses " for life in Britain. 

Such courses - which prospective immi- 
grants will presumably have to " pass” 
im order to reach Britain could do 
wonders to discourage applications for 
entry, Moreover, if the courses are to be 
organised at the expense of the Com- 
monwealth countries, one can easily 


imagine how small they will be kept: 
countries as poor as India, Pakistan, 
Cyprus and the West Indies surely have 
better things to spend their money on 
than making their emigrants into accept- 
able englishmen. 

The important thing to remember about 
Labour's policy is that) restriction of 
immigration by the Commonwealth 
countries is still restriction. And the 
more informal and subtle the govern- 
ment’s agreements with the Common. 
wealth, the more insidious they are, 
since they will only reduce the visibility 
of the discriminatory action involved. 
But since Mr Wilson and his party have 
now joined the growing national con- 
sensus in favour of an immigration 
colour bar, will they find the courage to 
justify their decision for what it is and 
without resort to hypocrisy? Last Sun- 
day’s Observer must be complimented 
for putting the issue as bluntly as pos- 
sible: the only solid) argument there 
may be for restricting immigration is 
that the British public is colour-pre- 
judiecd and Jacks the maturity and 
generosity to adjust to its ‘dark mil- 
lion and their ways, 

“The British have been forced to recog- 


New editor for Peace News 


On April 1, Theodore Roszak will be leaving the editorship of Peace 
News; he will be replaced by Rod Prince. Dr Roszak will be returning 
to the United States to resume his teaching position in History at 
California State College at Hayward. Rod Prince has been working for 
Peace News for three years as sub-editor. 

In a further editorial change, Adam Roberts, the deputy editor of Peace 
News and a staff member since 1962, will be leaving his position at the 
end of March to work on a long-planned study of civilian defence. Adam 
Noberts has been planning this book for several months and a pub- 
lisher’s commitment now makes it possible for him to devote his full 


time to the job. 


nise,” says the Observer, “that, as a 
society, we are neither tolerant) nor 
civilised cnough to take the stresses of 
becoming a multi-racial society, even on 
a modest scale without serious strain. 
... ft is precisely because it is enor- 
mously diflicuit to integrate coloured 
immigrants (even European miners have 
produced serious clashes in the recent 
past) that there have to be restrictions 
on the inflow.” 

If the Observer's Gismat assessment of 
the British public is correct, then let us 
hope Labour will be as honest in telling 
Britain that it is restricting immigration 
for just this wretched reason. 

Meanwhile, it is encourazing to learn 
that immigrant workers have taken a 
leading part in organising and streneg- 
thening trade unions in and around 
Southall. For example, at the Woolf 
Rubber Company, which employs about 
800 men, some 600 of them coloured, 
immigrant workers last March took the 
initiative in breaking down the firm’s 
40-year resistance to unionisation, And 
they have since then struck to demand, 
among other things, a clean-up of the 
lavatories and the introduction of a 
canteen, Currently, too, it is a group of 
immigrant shop stewards who are lead- 
ing the partial strike at the Rockware 
Glass Company, 

Such displays of militancy serve to kick 
the props out from under still another 
bous economic argument against 
coloured immigration: namely, that the 
immigrants undercut union Jabour in 
(heir eagerness to find jobs, The fewer 
such arguments the public has with 
which to clothe its prejudices, the sooner 
we can begin discussing Britain’s race 
relations in realistic Cerms, 


A victory for 
the hangers 


lf the government does not act firmly to 
ensure that the anti-hanging bill is dealt 
with in the present Commons’ session, 
parliamentary procedure wil) have 
brought us closer than ever to the realms 
of the absurd. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Goldie the rebel 


Goldie, the escaped eagle, nearly made 
our front page this week. That he didn't 
was due only to the fact that more 
urgent matter made claim to the space. 
In fact Goldie has become a national 
hero worthy of anyone’s front page, 
Mwinly because, I think, he has escaped 
from his cage. The rest of us haven't. 


The tendency right from the start of 
the Goldie saga has been to humanise 
him, During the recent snowfalls, one 
cartoonist had Goldie perched on a tree, 
his wings hunched up, covered in snow, 
saying, “IT must be mad." Others have 
speculated on how his mate feels and 
expressed sympathy for the parted 
couple. I have noticed similar reactions 
when a prison escapee has achieved 
romantic status, 


The position at the moment is that al- 
most everyone, apart from the Zoo 
afticials and the ducks In Regents Park, 
wants Goldie to be left in his freedom. 
The argument is that Goldie, provided 
his mate is released to him, will proh- 
ably take up residence in and around 
the park. And if suflicient food was left 
out for himaelf and Mrs Goldie, they 
would be happy to leave ducks and 
cairn terriers alone. No self-respecting 
eagle can really enjoy a cairn terrier 
anyway. 
That is the argument. The Guardian, in 
an editorial which was either absurdly 
pompous or tongue-in-the-cheek, elabo- 
rated on this: 
“The pair might settle in London. 
They might even nest in the City, 
where an Inviting choice of artificial 
cliffs has from time to time provided 
breeding grounds for kestrels. The 


Victoria Tower of the Houses of Par- 
Jiament Is the sort of place one has 


in mind. A pair of eagles nesting 

there would be an event to match in 

renown the white storks that nested 

on St Giles’ Cathedral in Edinburgh 

in 1416..." 
Tum-te-lum. Samehow 1 would become 
Jess fond of Goldie and mate if they 
tuok up residence in the City, It would 
be the equivalent of the sell-out of our 
“angry young men” writers a few years 
ago, This is the point about Goldie. He 
is a rebel and he is succeeding, despite 
all the guile, brute force and numbers 
that Jaw and order can muster against 
him. He has split society right up the 
middle into these whe want him back in 
his cage and those who want him soaring 
aver Lords. If he is free, we are all, in 
a sense, free. If he is caged.... 

* * ” 


Just how long is the law's long arm? 
A report in the Los Angeles Free Press, 
January 29, 1965, tells of attempts to 
introduce a new law against bongo 
drummers, “The new law was to pro- 
hibit the playing of drums and other 
instruments in the Venice beach area 
and other city recreation areas, with the 
implied understanding that American 
Indians would be exempted and special 
hongo drum areas would be set up," 
Fortunately the law has not yet been 
passed. There was some feeling that the 
new jaw might interfere with civil liber- 
ties to an undue extent. Maybe, 
* * * 


The Voice plan for the steel industry, 
which Pve written about from time to 
time, has now been issued in broadsheet 
form. It outlines the case for democratic 
control of the industry, explains what to 
take over, and what bodies to set up, 
with what powers, and comments on the 


role of trade unions in the new system. 
Diagrains illustrate the structure of the 
industry and of a Single enterprise. 


The pamphiet costs one penny (surely 
the only printed matter available for 
that price at this time); you can get it 
from Voice, 73 Ridgway Place, London 
S.W.19. 

. Cd] 
A report in the March 8 issue of 1, F. 
Stone's Weekly indicates that there is 
little support in the US for a wider war 
in Vietnam. The report states; 
“The polls show little support for a 
wider war but scant attention is being 
paid to this. Congressional debate con- 
tinues to distort the latest Mfarris poll 
on the Vietnamese war (Washington 
Post, February 22), The only figure 
being quoted is the 83% approval for 
the Pleiku retaliatory raids, A_ table 
showing decreasing support for a wider 
war is ignored. Those polled were asked 
to choose between three policies. One 
was to carry the war into North Vietnam 
at the risk of bringing China in. This 
got 20% last November, 17% in January 
and 12% in February. A second choice 
was to negotiate and get out. This got 
20% in November, 23% in January and 
35% in February. A third course, to 
hold the line in South Vietnam against 
a Communist take-over, had 40% in 
November and January, 46% in Febru- 
ary. Similar results turned up in the 
latest Gallup poll (New York Herald 
Tribune, March 1) where 67% answered 
‘yes’ when asked if they approved of 
‘action taken by the US in Vietnam in 
the last few days.” When those who 
voted ‘yes’ were asked whether they 
favoured continuance even at the risk of 
nuclear war, only 31% said they did.” 


We will be treated to the spectacle of 4 
bill which has already been approved 
principle by the House being returned 
to square one to be reintroduced and 
reargued, If this were only absurd, ! 
could be dealt with in the pages of | 
Private Eye; but more time-wasting oF | 
the bill could be a tragedy. 

There was little substance in the arg 
ments used last Friday against the bil 
being dealt with by Standing Committee, | 
and those who employed them had clear 
ly one end in inind - to block the Dil 
The government may succeed in having | 
the hill returned to Standing Committee. 
but, if this fails, the anti-abolitionists 
will have another crack at it. This time 
they will have even fuller backing from 
certain sections of the press and public. | 
It is at this point that those members Of | 
the public who see the sanity of the | 
anti-hanging bill can mast effectively 
make their voices heard. They should 
endeavour to do so. 


Frank Allaun 
resigns 


Frank Allaun’s resignation as Parliamer™ 
tary Private Secretary to the Colonial 
Secretary, announced last Friday, is 4 
welcome sign that at least some moember* 
of the Labour Party are determined 10 
put pressure on the government on the 
issue. Frank Allaun’s name is amon 
those of the 45 Labour MPs who 0” 
Thursday of last week tabled a motion 
calling on the government to dissociate 
itsel€ from the latest American attack 
on North Vietnain. | 

1 

| 


The Guardian commented last Saturday 
that “it is exeremly hard to justify th 
American raids on any grounds, militaly | 


or otherwise, and if people see danbe | 5 


in them they must say so.” We agree 
and while there is obviously a need | 
propose alternative policies for Vietnal | 
as well as simply to protest, Mr Allaun® 
gesture ought to be supported ane. 
emulated. 

In 1963 Peace News had the honour ¥ 
publish an article by Frank  Allaul 
entitled “ Harold Wilson is speaking 0% 
for peace.” Whether or not Wilson was 
then speaking out for peace (this was? 
matter of contention between Peate 
News and Frank A}laun) he certainly 
not now, and Frank Allaun has shaw? 
courage and frankness in reecagnisine 
this. | 


ee 


Peace News staff (1 


The changes announced above | 
mean that there are two vacancie® | 
on the editorial staff of Peace. 
News. They are for a 


sub-editor 


and a 


reporter and 
feature writer 


The sub-editor’s work is the P t 
duction and layout of the pape™ 
11 demands organising ave 
accuracy and the ability to wor 
quickly and methodically, A Ar 
memory and calm dispos ti 

would be an asset. ; 
The reporter and feature w 
would work partly on his Dy 
initiative, partly on assign 
for the news and features editel” 
The work involves interviewhy 
and reporting on a full range 
subjects. ab 
Ixperience preferred, but not be 
solutely essential: wages above rhe 
sistence level, Please write 10 (4 
Editor, Peace News, 5 Caleda of 
Road, London N.1, giving detal rt | 
qualifications and enclosing 4 5) joe | 
statement of your views on Fe 
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Nat Hentoff 


Sonny Rollins, one of the pioneers 
of today’s avant garde jazz, seen 
here playing at Ronnie Scott's Club 
during a recent visit to London. 
Photugraph by Tony oe. 


The new jazz scene 


In America 


inet phenomenon in jazz histury 1s 
Hai of musical orthodoxy, Duke Elling- 
a Was a defendant in the 1930s, having 
fe. No avcused of © buroapeanising jazz 
end of otherwise disconnecting bs work 
YOM its roots. "Pen years Jater, the 
‘thet innovators - Charlie Parker, 
he otis Monk, Dizzy Gillespie - were 
te charged by a majornty of the 
Mtcs and the jaws audience, along: with 
eo older players, of bavire, made jazz 
“erly intellectual and also of having 
WOW their roots. 
ie 
guile Hllington survived his public trial 
the vecome part at the jazz pantheon, 
oe Are stil listeners and critics 
yor ling some from Britain) who have 
bp, tO alow full credentials to such as 
dan er cand Monk, In France, the 
sin bhly Huyues Panassié, having long 
woe excommunicated nearly all the 
“tly modernists, is still waiting to 
"Teside at a jazz Canossa. 
a new jazz avant-garde has emerged, 
hela once again a public triat is being 
one hy many of the critics, some of the 
€r musicians and a large percentage 
ager; jazz audience which feels 
com feved that it is once again being 
Jan, Pled to rethink its definitions of 
rv This tine, in addition to charges 
tug), th opeanising " jazz and of inteHec- 
that Sm, there is the added denunciation 
a the new thing” is anarchic. 
nae, of the initial precursors of and 
lcipants in the movement are 
Cyttively well-known in Earape - John 
Beige thes Sonny Rollins, Charles Mingus, 
Tayi Dolphy, Ornette Coleman and Cecil 
‘or, The ‘second line” is generally 
alto” trombanist Roswell Rudd, Vanish 
ing Saxophonist John Techicai (now liv- 
drain New York), pianist Andrew Hill, 
My, ers Milford Graves and Sonny 
lope ’Y, mulli-instrumentalist Gluseppt 
ang: tenor saxophonists Archie Shepp 
— Albert Ayler are among them. 


picit beleaguered innovators, like their 
Ing Gcessors twenty years ago, are hav- 
Whee eat difficulty finding places in 
lon.) to work, and have further prob- 
Were esides, fhe “ bappers,” when they 
hag’, Sble to find engagements, at least 
Neipi few basing points in urban Negro 
Now Ourhoods, Except for some young 
Want Intellectuals, however, the current 
“Earde has stirred minimal interest 
ant af Negroes, who instead prefer 
otha. “Ving tenor-and-organ combos and 
Mask hy More conservative ways of jazz 
for, UN. The new experimenters, there- 
ly fave even fewer places in which 
Wag than the “boppers” did, and 
Woo Short-term Jovations are usually 
Arey relatively hip, heterogeneous 
ang 8 New York’s Lower bast Side 
‘ain “Meenwich Village. ‘Their only 
Vong a de bendable European refuge is 
ey Ks Which has received visits from 
‘thers ‘ylor and Albert) Ayler, among 
SS) hiring the past two years. 
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Y public trial of musicians for their 


The new revolutionaries, moreover, are 
creating, on oa foundation of seeming 
paradoxes which confuse even the well- 
intentioned casutd listener who is so 
prepared to find their music * difficult ” 
that he doesivt actually listen to all its 
elements. Technically, many of these 
players are formidable. Moot have either 
studied af) conservatories or have 
assiduously taught themselves total 
command of their instruments. At the 
same time, however, the sounds they 
produce are offen as serapinuly, ex- 
plosively “ iflegitimate "as these of the 
earliest, wholly woatrained jazz musivians 
sixty years ago. 

The fate Eric Dolphy, after participating 
in a Washington, D.C., jazz festival, told 
critic Leonard Feather: 


“T pot a chance there to hear the 
Mureka Jazz Band. I[ stood right in 
the middle of those old men from 
New Orleans and T couldn't see much 
difference from what Pm doing, except 
that they were blowing tonally - but 
with lots of freedom... . You Know 
something? They were the first free- 
dom players.” 


It is true that the speech-like growls, 
glissandi, chuckles and  braying of 
archaic jazzmen are not dissimilar fram 
the speech-like cries, squawks, cackles 
and moans of an Ornette Coleman or an 
Archie Shepp. And Albert Ayler, a 
fiercely intense avant-gardist, often 
sounds as if he had been invaded by the 
gift of tongues. The contention of such 
players as Coleman ts that no sound, no 
matter how ‘“unmusical” in the tradi- 
tional sense of that word, is alien to the 
goal of getting at one’s deepest feelings 
in the act of improvisation, 


Nor is any other means of making musie 
alien to what is essentially an existential 
approach to the self and to the muste 
that comes from excavating the self. 
Trombonist Grachan Moncur Il, a 
valuahle member of the avant-garde and 
a musician who has studied at the Jul 
liard School of Music, emphasises: 


“If it’s necessary to use an extended 
technique to express what I'm trying 
to say, Vie do it. Hf 1 have to bang on 
a dishpan with a slick, TH do that 
toa.” 


The charge that these revolutionists are 
miesmerised hy technique alone is absurd 

just as it was absurd when made 
against Charlie Parker. Even when their 
pieces are not clearly programmatic, 
they are deeply involved, as all the best 
jazanen have been, in variations of sel: 
portraits and in descriptions of particu. 
lar moods, people or places. " Every 
time I've wriffen so far’ Moneur notes, 
“has a meaning and a story within it 
that b want the whole group fo capture’ 
And in one of bis Blue Note albums, 
Some Other Stuff, those stories range 
from an antic description of his mis- 
chievous twin brothers to Thandiwa, a 
Zulu-titled evocation of love. 


Another apparent paradox in the avant- 
Rarde is that while its highly diversified 
members (there is no one “new thing ”) 
are accused of Josing touch with jaz 
roots, they are rhythmically moving 
toward that tae te complex African 
approach ta musical time whieh pur 


portedly was part of the very first 


onusical 
elements that led to jazz. The jazz beal 


fusion of the Afro-Amerivan 
reached its most smoothly stniplitied 
stage during the swing period of the 
1030s; if has been becoming more and 
more complicated ever since, particular: 
ly in the work of Buch present innovators 
as the astonishingly resourceful [-year- 
old drummer, ‘Tony Williams, of the 
Miles Davis unit. 


Vreed of the limitations of an explicit, 
clearly marked beat, the explorers have 
also become more free melodically by 
largely avoiding the conventional chord 
foundations of the past, inchiding the 
recent past. Instead, many prefer to 
hase their improvisations on spare, 
scalar patterns and modes so that, with: 
out a firmly designed harmonic route to 
whith they have to connect their 
melodies, they are challenged to be as 
sustainedly imaginative melodically as 
they can. There are fewer and fewer 
props, 

Others in the movement are still in- 
trigued by densely harmonic fabrics, but 
they too have no patience with trade 
tional choral approaches and use 
clusters, pyramids af scales and also 
experiment with the further possibilities 
of colour mixing through porsistently 
probing juxtapositions of particular 
instrumental textures. In this regard, 
pianistconipaser Cecil Taylor is the most 
compellingly original of the  avant- 
pardists; and rather than being emotian- 
ally arid, his planging playing is as 
scorching as that of any of Uhe earher 
jazz swingers, 

To inost American elub owners and 
booking agents, all this asynunetrical, 
relenlessly startling and aften harshly 
aggressive improvising is hard to link 
with ther preset deflnitions of what jazz 
should be. In the early 1940s, the ex- 
acerbaled cry of the anti-hoppers was 
“Where's the melody?" ‘Today it's 
“Where's the heat and the ‘happy 
sound’?." (As if Hexsin Smith, Tricky 
Sam Nanton and Pee Wee Russell were 
over all thal" happy.) 

A few of the Independent recara com- 
panies, natably Rhiw Note, ave taking 4 
chance an the Innovaturs hecanse they 
remember that atthough racords by 
farker und Monk didn’t sell well when 
first issued, they turned into annuities as 
the initial modern jazz wave finally be 
came the prevailing jazz establishment, 

But reeurds are not enough, elther in 
termy of income ur with regard ta any 
Jarzmmans eed th relata fa ai hive 
audience in order te fiad out how much 
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of what he is trying fo say is petling 
through. Aceordingly, « groua of New 
York’s most comnilted avant-eardists 
have decided to orvanise themselves for 
work. ‘The Jazz Composers Guild» in 
chiding Cecil Taylor, duim Tehival ani 
Arcelie Shepp, awning athers has already 
given two series of concerts and operales 
weekends ina dance studio In Greeawich 
Village. 


They intend eventnally to buy their awn 
huilding, nuke thelr awn recordings and 
sell them by mail or tease them to other 
firms. Vhe attendance at their concerts 
has comvinced them that (here is an 
audience for their music. Camposed 
mainly of the young, their naseent pub- 
he (an amalgamation of calege students, 
freelance intellectuals, painters and 
writers) finds the usual night club fou 
exponsive and musically too insubstan- 
tial. The Jaze Composers Guild, there 
fore, thinks its hope of survival may 
lie In adding ta its New York basu a 
series af aceasjonal college tours and 
hookings ut the more venturesane 
cultural centres which have been pro 
liferating around the country, 


“It hag come dawn to the faet,” Rava 
Cecit Taylor, " that we are golag to have 
to make ourselves available. We've made 
aur ow) way dt ingic, aad we'll have to 
make our awn way ja reaching aur 
agudience.”” Few of these injavators ax. 
ect alfluence. ‘The day af the jazz 
‘star’ - Louis Armstrong, Thike Milage 
ton, Miles Davis - who is able to attraed 
a broader public than the jazz nucleus, 
appears to be aver. ‘The musie of the 
new dvani-pgurde, ifs praetitianers he 
lieve, is too persistently challerigiig, and 


therefore disturbing, to be widely 
aceepted. Fer betler or worse, jase 15 


how ap “art” anusic - thongh sttll ag 
turbulent and emotionally open 4a it 
ORY Wik. 

“Tooxpect” Ceeil Taylor adds, “that 
within the next five years, | shouhy be 
mkv what s gaed chamber niusic 
dayer gets, And that” he snidles wry- 
¥. "will be quite a change.” Taylor, at 
42, has bean bidhktoip a atroroty personal 
body of jive wark far more than ten 
yrars, tle has vet to bave earned eaough 
money in any of thase yeura ty be 
required tu pay nicanmie tax, 


Nal ilentuit thas wriften extensively ov 
Jere in America, He va-etitnd ° ftear rae 
talk’ io ya,” new avaliable from 
Penvala books in this country, te aise 
writes on the civil righty mevempnt std 
lias written a biography of A. d. Male. 
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TWO ARTICLES 
ON CIVILIAN DEFENCE 


BY THEODOR EB 


The risks facing 


an invader 


In discussing the dynamics of a civilian, 
or nonviolent, defence policy, investi- 
galion must be made into possible 
methods of changing the intention of 
the invader to carry through the In- 
vasion, and of finally liberating the 
opponent fram the slavery of his own 
system. This article, which occasionally 
has to assume a specific case of invasion 
in order to show the basic effect of non- 
violent resistance on the inyaders, is 
devoled to this particular aspect of 
civilian defence, 

Kiven a one-party totalitarian state can- 
not undertake an invasion unless there 
is comman agreement within the party to 
do so. It is generally assumed that in 
the Communist camp, because of its 
“monolithic structure,” such agreement 
is a foregone conclusion, But in the face 
of a decision whether or not to invade 
a country determined to practise non- 
violent methods, the monolithic nature 
of the ruling party may yet prove to be 
a myth and the problem may produce 
one of those dreaded though frequently 
imaginary splits. Perhaps one side would 
be formed hy the party officials and 
fanatie world revolutionaries or imperia- 
lists, {he other by the satisfied adherents 
of the welfare state, the technocrats and 
managers, 


An example of the risk of open rebellion 
in the face of invasion plans can be 
found in the history of the German 
opposition to Hitler, 


When Adolf Hitler threatened to invade 
Czechoslovakia in September 1938, the 
German military opposition, Jed by 
General Beck, decided to overthrow him 
by a military revolt. Public opinion 
seemed to be favourable. In his hook 
The German Maa AE to Hitler, Hans 
Rothfels wrote that the situation was in 
fact right for a putsch: 


“Tf it could be shown beyond doubt 
that the regime was pursuing a war- 
mongering policy, then it would be 
easy to bring about the fall of the 
government. The various groups of 
conspirators who had eame together 
aince 1997 were agreed on these con- 
clusions. They not only resolved to do 
everything possible to prevent a 
Kuropean war; in the threat to peace 
they saw a uniquely favourable oppor- 
tunity to secure wider support for a 
coup deta. 


“When on September 27 Hitler 
paraded one of the new panzer divi- 
sions through Berlin - as a threatening 
vesture or to test or raise morale - the 
demonstration was watched In icy 
silence. Witler himself experienced 
a similar response when he ‘showed 
himself to the people’ on the balcony 
of the Releh Chancellery. The custo- 
mary acclamation was lacking. At the 
peak of the international crisis there 
were clear signs of a severe crisis of 
confidence in the regime.” 
The policies of Chamberlain and Dala- 
dier at Munich eut directly across the 
plana of the German opposition. 
It is worth considering the possible con- 
sequences of a Communist state deciding 
to invade a country which had adopted 
a civilian defence policy. Tven if the 
decision of the Communist Paty leader- 
ship should prevail without a hitch, at 
Jeast on the surface, there would still 
remain the obstacle of finding suitable 
propaganda to prepare the corps of 
officials, the soldiers and the mass of the 
people, 
In the first place, the propaganda wanld 
have to find some explanation for the 
fact that “capitalist warmongers, im- 
perialistsy and revisionists” had been 
willing to disarm unilaterally. One 
oasible explanation might run aa fol- 
ows: disarmament waa the result of the 
pressure applied hy the working class 


through the medium of the nuclear dis- 
armers. The invasion will serve to com- 
plete the liberation of the working class, 
There will be a passing phase of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, during which 
society will rid itself of fascist elements, 
and private ownership of the means of 
production will be abolished. The result 
will be increased production and an 
improvement in the conditions of work. 


At this point the preparations for the 
invasion will come up against an even 
more dificult problem, How to explain 
the expected non-violent resistance of 
the workers? The assertion that the 
workers had been misled about the real 


nature of Communism by  anti-Com- 
munist propaganda might be more or 
less plausible. But in that case, the 


logical course would be for the invading 
forces to fraternise with their * com- 
rades”’ in order to disabuse them of 
their false impressions, The resisters 
would have to be treated with the ut- 
most forbearance and the use of violence 
avoided. Since, however, the only chance 
of success for the invaders probably lies 
in the application of one or more waves 
of terror, the attempt to “kill by kind- 
ness" would necessarily lead to the 
defeat of the Invaders, as their own 
forces would hardly be able to stand up 
to a “brainwashing in reverse.” 


In spite of these obvious difficulties in 
making up suitable propaganda to pre- 
pare the way for Invasion, the Com- 
munist capacity for finding more or less 
plausible explanations for the necessity 
of invasion must not be underestimated 
but on the other hand, neither should 
the capacity for independent judgment 
on the part of those to whom the propa- 
ganda is directed. 


Awkward questions 


If the Party officials should engage in 
the kind of discussions with the workers 
which are usual at times of crisis, the 
comrades would hardly refrain from 
putting the most awkward questions, 
while keeping the straight face which 
party loyalty demands. For the first 
time, the officials would find themselves 
obliged to present a true picture of the 
way of life prevailing in the country to 
he invaded, which up to that point was 
unnecessary because of the strict censor- 
ship behind the Tron Curtain. Loyal 
party members, when they leave the 
socialist paradise, must be persuaded hy 
the silent propaganda of facts that it 
war not, or not only, the Western 
workers who had heen systematically 
puis and deceived, but they them- 
selves. 


Even if one gives the Party officials 
eredit for the most astonishing mental 
and dialectical acrobatics, the actual 
preparations for the invasion could still 
fatally undermine the totalitarian re- 
zime. The officials should not be de- 
eeived by the fact that their invasion or 
liberation plans appear to be highly 
popular. In East Germany, which is 
dominated by the Socialist Unity Party, 
the invasion might find enthusiastic 
approval, because the workers there 
secretly looked forward to the resistance 
of their colleagues in West Germany, 
their hopes of reunification being quite 


different from those of the Party 
officials, 
One prerequisite for the success of 


deceitful propaganda is the inability of 
those who are to be influenced by it to 
check the facts by direct contact. Non- 
violent resistance, therefore, is faced 
with the necessity of creating direct con- 
tact, thus causing propaganda to re- 
bound. During the Hungarian rebellion 
in 1958, Communist radio stations maln- 
tained that the rebellion was supported 


lis 


What effect will the defence of a nation by non-violent methods | 
have on potential or actual invaders? Are sabotage and guerrilla 
methods compatible with a civilian defence policy? In these two | 
articles, Theodor Ebert, a West German at present studying 

civilian defence, discusses these problems. These articles are 

taken from the author’s “Freedom on the Offensive: Strategy | 
and Tactics of Non-violent Resistance to a Communist Invasion.” | 
A third article, discussing the effects of repression by the invader, | 


will appear next week. 


by reactionary fascists, and thereby in- 
censed the population even more, In the 
encounter with Russian soldiers, too, 
direct contact was of the utmost im- 
portance, the problem being how to 
bridge the distance a rifle bullet ean 
travel. 


The report of the Special Committee of 
the United Nations on Hungary contains 
two instructive examples in its descrip- 
tion of a demonstration in front of the 
parHament buildings: 


* At about 8.30 on Thursday morning, 
25 October, a group of ahout 800 
people had assembled near the Hotel 
Astoria. Waving Hungarian flags, 
they set out to go to the Parliament 
Building. When the crowd was about 
300 metres away, three Soviet tanks, 
drawn up beside the Western Railroad 
Station, opened fire. The crowd with- 
drew to the side streets, and some of 
them went back to the Ilotel Astoria, 
where six or eight Soviet tanks and 
troop-carriers were standing. The crew 
of the tanks were in friendly conver- 
sation with people in the streets, who 
had asked them why the Soviet forces 
were firing on peaceful demonstrators. 
After ahout an hour’s discussion, the 
crew of a Soviet tank said they felt 
that the demands of the demonstrators 
were justified and that they should 
all go to the Parliament Building to- 
gether and demand that Geré and the 
other Stalinists be expelled from the 
Government. The tanks were then 
decorated with the Tlungarian colours 
and some af the demonstrators climbed 
up to them with the crew. One witness 
who testified before the Committee 
sat in the first tank to show the way. 
Flags protruded from the turrets of 
the tanks. The crowd was unarmed.”2 


The Jlungarians, however, lost their 
chance of inciting the Russian troops to 
mutiny on a vast scale when they began 
a hs Molotov cocktails at Russian 
anks. 


Non-violent action and non-co-operation 
can actually force the invaders to make 
contact with a population. Soldiers and 
officials are obliged to disperse sit-down 
strikers in front of prisons or tanks, to 
search homes, make arrests or force 
striking workers and civil servants to 
return to work. If they find that they 
cannot intimidate resistance fighters 
with automatic rifles, they will have to 
ed into argument and hear the 
ruth. 


The fundamental attitude of the occupy- 
ing troaps, so long as their personal 
safety is not in doubt, will be one of 
curiosity. The resistance fighters will 
not “pull down the blinds,” but seek 
conversation with an eye to fraternisa- 
tion and the opportunity of explaining 
the reasons for their resistance ta 
soldiers and lower officials. The leaders 
of the invasion will suddenly realise the 
terrifying predisposition of their com- 
rades, who up till then had seemed loyal 
party members, for the bacillus of 
democracy, 


They will find that each further day of 

occupation could Jead to a veritable epi. 

demic of freedom. They may then opt 

for a rapid withdrawal, despite the risk 

of introducing the bacillus to their own 

yond country and further damage 
ere. 


Reactions abroad 


At least in Western Europe guerrilla 
and sabotage activities by armed gangs 
can at best prepare the way for armed 
intervention from outside or support 
such intervention when it oecurs, but in 
view of mnodern weapon techniques they 
can hardly force a dacision. It is for 
that reason that in the Second World 
War the resistance in France and Jtaly 
began to be a real danger to the occupa. 
tion regime only in the final phase of the 


war, when the main attention was 
directed to the approaching Jine of 
battle. 


Where non-violent resistance is used, the 
critical decision will be made in the 
country itself, and it will be forced by 
the resistance fighters, It will be one 
of the most important tasks of the 
diplomats of the oecupied country to 


prevent any intervention from abroad 
which is not compatible with non-violent | 
strategy, and in particular any threat oF | 
use of violence. 


As direct action on the part of the people 
of friendly countries, only disciplined 
protest demoustrations are to be recom — 
mended (for instance, a miass sit-down | 
siege, lasting several days, in frout 0 | 
the embassy of the invading state, al 
demonstrations of solidarity in the ne 
sence of representatives of the occnples d 
country). Protest marches carried 0) 
by an international team of volunteets 

into the occupied country could als? 

serve to strengthen the morale of the 

resistance fighters, 

If, however, the autonomous resistance 

in the oceupied country breaks dow) 
there is little that can be done abroad 
to restore the freedom of the oppressed 
people. Thus, the efforts of the United 
Nations in Hungary after the defeat of ! 
the popular rising there, to achieve eve2 
a slight liberalisation of the reinstated | 
Communist regime, were of little i 

mediate avail. 


Friendly countries can only exercise * 
certain amount of moral pressure on the 
invaders by diplomatic means, and 4 
the most apply economic sanctions. The 
co-ordinating centre for such actions Am 
protests would be the United Nation’ 
and it would be hard to over-estimal’ 
the indignation of the General Assemb!¥ 
in the case of an attack on an unarmes 
country offering determined non-viol¢ 
resistance. 
Since a well-prepared, non-military re 
sistance could hardly be defeated 
quickly as the popular rebellion in ti? 
German Democratic Republic of im 
16-17, 1953, and the Hungarian revolil 
tion of 1956, which began on October 4 
and, 80 far as the rest of the world ¥W® 
aware, ended in bloody defeat on Novel” 
ber 4, moral pressure applied by friend? 
states would probably have more Pl! 
chasing power. In his most recent bod” 
published in 1962 (Power Politics in th 
Nuclear Age), Sir Stephen Kinga 
points out that although world opinie 
was not yet a dominating factor a 
pared with the global expansion of is 
propaganda issuing from the |B 
powers, it had still gained a sudde 
significance which invited comparisey 
with the equally sudden doevelopmé 
from conventional to nuclear weapons. 


Since Communism, unlike Nation? 
Socialism, is a world-wide movement 4 
there exists in almost every county’ 
openly or secretly, a Communist Pate 
which in some countries not belong!” 
to the Eastern bloc is supported bY, 
large part of the population, a cor 
munist invader could surely not be 1. 
pervious to world reactions. The ©) 
sequences of such an invasion won 
be even more disastrous to the Clq 
munist cause in the “free world” ue 
the Hungarian rising was to the Cr. 
munists and the disillusioned fell? 
travellers in Western Europe, a 
It would be rewarding to carry out 
detailed survey of the effects of ong 
Hunzvarian Revolution, and the men 
which were used to defeat it, upon 
Communist Parties in Western Eurtg 
In doing so, particular attention were 
have to be focused not only OD sno 
decrease in Communist votes at ©*, 
tions, but above all on the degree on 
dependence of Communist partie’. ip 
Moscow. It may be discovered thal ipy 
the event af an attack on a covtee 
defending itself nowviolently, the "jj 
on oan international scale would ane 
greater than the far fram assured Me 

fits accruing from the occupation. ne 
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the fact that not only a suecessftl gal 
violent resistance, but even if "1 9 
repression, might destroy the MY! gl 
Communist world revalution vem ex 
time, and that Soviet imperlalie™ jjiy 
ternally and party domination intel ign 
would lose their ideological justifiet ; 
Heh 

1. The German Oppasitian to Hitt a7 woh 
Rothfels, pps $7-8. Londen: Oswert » 
1961, he Pro 

2, Report of the Special Committe on 1 awe 
lem of Hungary, ppa 82-3, UN Gener) gape 
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Sabotage an 


ig a civilian defence policy, the most 
iaterous forms of indirect collabora- 
poh with an invader are not practised 
2) Opportunists and ° traitors,” but by 
plent patriots, willing to give their 
we’ for freedom but unable to believe 
* the chances of non-violent resistance. 
patleect collaboration occurs when these 
vatiols react to the terror of the in- 
any ers with sabotage and coupter-terrar, 
wt like the resistance movement 
Rainst the Nazis, attenipt to assassinate 
“ading: officers of the armed forces, 
"liticians, and others. 


gueh methods are not only formally in 
eect contrast to, but will reduce the 
gyctiveness of, the non-violent resis- 
than’ When terrorist attacks occur more 
tt sporadically, they are apt to spoil 


Vin) Chances of snecess for the non 
in tL resistance, A genuine combina- 
Woof the terror 


methods of guerrilla 
RE with non-violent resistance is 
int ly inpossible, since the two seek to 
way ence the opponent in very different 


Net 
lorry 


‘awe ‘ 

In ahartal Nelivu described the damag: 

Van aiteets of terrorist activities an 

ang. i's campainn for civil disobedience 
Ihe Congress Party in 1080: 

“ he Bengal problem proved an extra 
caneatily difficult one to Congress be- 
tig pil ba a dae alt 
Inge compared with the nortia. 
Ohne. Of Coneress und civil dis- 

Hedience, these acts carried bitte 
“ight, but Chey stirred up a lot af 
Is ‘and attracted attention. ‘They 
be, cased the work of Congress 10 
ay ore dificult Ghere than in’ mast 
ut “t provinces, for terrorism created 
thy {{Mosphere unfavourable fo peace 

lon titect action. The terrorism chal- 

trl the government to exercise its 

Ure nest caunterpressure, whieh hit 

Sia and non-terrorists — with 
yj, tYKable impartiality.” 


“Unhp 
® open non-violent resistance already 


constitutes a kind of moral warfare, the 
otherwise convincing argument of the 
terrorists, that their activities are merely 
designed to draw the attention of their 
apathetic or intimidated co-patriots to 
particular injustices and the existence of 
an active opposition, no longer holds 
water 


Terrorist attacks, such as the explosion 
of plastic bombs after the pattern of the 
Algerian OAS, the blowing up af bridges, 
petrol tanks ofr anything else, always 
undermine the moral and ideological 
position of the non-violent resistance 
fighters. Non-violence may even come 
fo be revarded by the mrivalins us camou- 
flaze for the preparation of a prand 
terrorist plot. 


The invaders will dinmediately exag: 
Berate and distort the news of such 
aetivities and feel themselves justified 


in employing brutal counter-zneasures, 
the severity of which bears no relation 
to the actual damage done by the terror. 
ists Moreover, experience shows that 
such acts of retribution generally iivolve 
Many innocent persons. A harrifying 
example of this is to be found in the 
Mass executions of hostages by the Ger- 
mans tu France and [aly as a reprisal 
for resistance activities, 

The passive resistance movement in the 
Ruhr in 1023 against the Preneh oveapa. 
tion was damaved much more seriously 
by “heroes” tke Lea Schlageter dyna: 
miitings coal trains than by all the col- 
Jaborators of the Rhenish Confederation 
put together. ‘Terroriamy also tends to 
shift the struggle over fo means which 
the Invader is best equipped to use, ta 
consolidate his own strength, and to 
reduce the numbers of actively involved 
resisters. 

Since sabotage and terrorist: guerrilla 
fighting is really the most destructive 
form of collaboration, it is even prob- 
able that the invaders will (ry to create 
this forn: of collaboratinn artiticiaNy by 
the evinployment of agents provocateurs. 


d guerrilla tactics 


Under the: guise of patriotic resistance 
fighters, they will provoke the popula- 
fion to acts of violenve. In Repeller, 
there is very little difference between 
agents provocaleurs and the Schlageters 
of this world. 


In 1005, General Bobrikov, incensed by 
the stubborn and etfectiva non-violent 
resistince of the Finns against the in- 
tegration of thelr country inte (he 
Tsarist empire, decided to employ same 
agents pruvocatvurs, They pretended to 
he Fuiish resistanve fighters, ineited 
the population fo violenve or committed 
acts af violence themselves, and thereby 
provided the desired apportunity for 
brotal  counter-smeasures hy Cossack 
regiments, which temporartiy paralysed 
the nonviolent resistance, Owing to the 
fact that at that point even the penuine 
Finnish resistance fighters resorted to 
terrorist iethods, the resishanee was un: 
able te achieve ang decisive suocess aati] 
the oulhreak of the First World War. 


The best means af protection against this 
ferrogist patriotism’ Hes in the disse: 
nation af warning and infocmation be 
fore an invasion occurs, demolishing: mis- 
taken ideas about heraism, and showing 
the disadvantages Unis could invalve far 
the resistines. A measure af sucess 
will have heen achieved when public 
opinion begina te suspect every terrarist 
of bone an agent provacateur. 

Vhe leaders of the non-violent resistances 
shoutd, howecer, guard) against every 
mora) condemnation, which will fall on 
deaf ears with terrorists who will do 
anything in their power ta aifer same 
spectacular klod of vesistante. Nehru 
himself, who bad once tended towards 
violent resistanee, emphasised phis: 


“In mass assemblies Fo always dis 
cussed the problem of terrorisny and 
tried to paint gut Uiat it was wrong, 
pointless and darnaging ta the freedum 
oC Yadla. 1 never condemned the 
terrorists, gor did t call them cowards 
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During a moment of victory in the 
first days of the Hungarian revolu- 


tion in 1956, Uungarlun rebels 
wave their red, whtle wad green 
flag from oa tank captured in the 
main square of Budapest. Theador 
Ebert argues that when  sabse- 
quently the Tfungarians began to 
ihrow Mototoy cocktails a€ Russian 
tanks, they Jost thelr chance of 
inciting Russian Groops to nnaitiny 
ana vast scale. 


or cissles, as was the custom af some 
of our countryaien who rarely, if even 
succiuahbed fo the temptation to de 
something dave or take a risk I 
always thought tt extremely stopid to 
uceuse omen and women of being 
cuwards who ecaunstantly risked Unde 
lives. They naturally reaed with ine 
creased contempt for their entics who 
diseredit them fran afar and are 
thenmelves  tucapable ef — taking 
achian.” 
Gandhi, as the sanctitled loader he was, 
was able ta discipline the masses jn the 
inldst of & struggle by his unrestricted 
fasts af atoncment. In iit he did not 
hesitate to call aff hls campaign af elvil 
disohediongs when he recognised that 
his confidgice tn the non-yiclent spirit 
af the magses af that moment had heen 
a Gimalayan iniscalculation.’ Neither 
such fasts gf ataqeinant, wor the abate 
donmbenut afi a canapalen, would be aasy 
in tha ecaye of non-violent defence. The 
Place af (he one great, visthla leader 
must be taken by tha lenders of resis. 
tance tells constantly urging nonvid- 
lenee. 
When terrorism acenrs, the resistance 
Hphters mist be prepared to protect the 
lives of invaders gnd  eellabiratars 
alike. tn Fanuary HS, the Norwegian 
resistance blew upoa bridise near Joer 
stadimoen just as a Gatnian troop trate 
was passing over dt. The toate felt tite 
ihe gorge, TRO salkhery were kilfed aad 
hundreds seriously Injured. Such 
attenipte cauhl be prevented if the ree 
sixtanee, tor instances, altered vohintarily 
to provide train eseprts froin among 
thelr own members, while at the same 
fine milltantiy pursuing their efforts ta 
undermine Uwe distatorlat reegmin hy 
mare effective means. 
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Anthony Adams 


HOLBROOK’'S QUEST 


The Quest for Love, by David Holbrook. 
(Methuen, 36s.) 


The task of reviewing David Holbrook's 
The Quest for Love seeins to me at once 
necessary and distasteful, it is especially 
distasteful because 1 owe a great debt 
both personally and professionally to 
David Hotbrook, in common (1 suppose) 
with most other teachers of  Inglish. 
No-one has done more in recent years 
to stimulate the right development of 
jnaginative and creative work in the 
teaching of English, and it is the very 
virtues of a book such as Kuglish for the 
Rejected which makes The Quest for 
Love so disastrous and disappointing. 
Frequently in the past ffolbrook has 
heen blamed for attempting to use his 
work with children as material for 
amateur psycho-analysis; an accusation 
he has always holly (and rightly) con- 
tested - indeed in’ English for the e- 
jected he issues severe and well yround- 
ed warnings against meddling with these 
matters jin an amateur and irresponsible 
fashion, Yet here, in) The Quest for 
Love, it is precisely this application of 
the techniques and teachings of Kleinian 
analysis to some of the preatest: works 
of literature in our cullure that is so 
anudeurish and so distressing, 

Holbrook is clearly a first-class teacher 
and a competent eritic. The evidence 
for this is available in all his books, 
including this one. When he is actually 
engaged in the processes of discussing 
the concrete detail, the organisation of 
language and imagery in a work of art, 
he may nol he especially original but he 
is dificult to fault. And so we have 
here perceptive analyses of the marriage 
debate in Vhe Canterbury Tales, of The 
Winter’s Tale, of Bunyan, and (though 
less sound at tines) of aspects of the 
work of D, I. Lawrence. But the pur- 
pose of the book is to demonstrate the 
relevance of applying psycho-analytical 


theory to the criticism of literature and 
to show how imaginative literature of 
quality is life-enhancing, a means to- 
wards psychic wholeness in the indivi- 
dual and society. 

It is this desire to use literature as case 
material that is especially disturbing, ! 
am certain thal neurotic and maladjusted 
children may gain release and therapy 
through their experience in imaginative 
creation; [ am equally certain that dis- 
cussion of the processes by which this 
is achieved is valueless and potentially 
dangerous except, possibly, in a clinical 
context by a trained psychiatrist. 

This is even truer of imaginative litera- 
ture of great quality. The chapter on 
The Winter’s Tale is particularly reveal- 
ing here. The thing which strikes one 
about it, apart from the perceptive 
detailed criticism which it| incidentally 
contains, is the thoroughly old-fashioned 
nature of the discussion, It begins wita 
a statement in judicrously simple terms 
af" The Story of the Play,” in order, so 
Holbrook says, “that I may discuss the 
poetic and balletic themes without being 
preoceupied with the plot in detail 
later.” 

This ussumption that we can separate 
oul “the story” and “the poetic and 
balletic themes,” and the cognate 
assumption that we can discuss the 
characters as symbols (sometimes of 
abstract themes, sometimes of Shakes- 
peare himself) takes no account of the 
actual integrity and mode of operation 
of a great creative achievement, It is a 
total refusal to concern himself with the 
tradition and convention within which 
the work of art operates . there is little 
reference to the dramatic qualities of 
The Winter’s Tale, for example, and 
curiously enough the vitally important 
pastoral scene finds imadequate treat- 
ment, even though it fits in many ways 
with Llolbrook’s theories of folk culture 


- which leads to the most serious sole- 
cisms of which the chapter is guilty. 
Thus, he constantly discusses characters 
in terms applicable only in a clinical 
sense to real human beings (e.g., Leontes 
is spoken of regularly as “ paranoic and 
depressive”) and he argues from the 
evidence of the plays to the character 
and personality of Shakespeare himself: 
“The dramatic poem itself may be 
seen as part of Shakespeare’s own 
searching after a mature acceptance 
of sexual reality - and to come to 
terms with the larger reality - in 
human life. The poet himself 
obviously found such aeceptance diffi- 
cult fo come by (as indeed we all 
tlo).” 
It is the parenthetical aside here, which 
is developed at length later, that is so 
symplomatic of the whole book. ‘The 
tinaginative works under discussion are 
presented not for their own intrinsic 
work and interest, but because they 
provide starting points for what are in 
effect prophetic statements and sermons 
on Holbrook's own private theology of 
redemptive and creative love. 
It is this theological aspect of the book 
that I find so worrying, The quotations 
from Melanie Klein and D. W. Winnicatt 
are constantly presented with an implicit 
assumption that there can be no gain- 
saying their truth or universal applica- 
bility; if is the tone of an orthodox 
theologian quoting from the Christian 
Wathers, Kleinian analysis has become 
a substitute for religion -. there is a 
constant affirmation of Christian values 
and of their validity even to those of 
agnostic persuasion. Seience (or more 
accurately pseudo-science) and literature 
are brought in to support what are 
essentially the statements of an old- 
fashioned nonconformist puritan con- 
science; this work tn the end debases 
and degrades the works it ostensibly 


Adrian Cunningham 


FROM THE TOP DOWN 


The Permissive Morality, by C. H. and 
Winifred M. Whiteley. (Methuen, 15s.) 


Mr and Mrs Whiteley have written a 
trivial book on an important subject. 
Far from being “an attempt to restore 
to moral philosophy its traditional con- 
cern with Jive practical issues,” this 
account of changes jn moral attitudes 
concerning sex, child-training, personal 
independence and the treatment of 
criminals provides no new information 
and its evalnation of these changes is 
largely au banal restatement of those 
doubts about modern life that one 
expects in the correspondence columns 
of the Daily Telegraph 
The following phrases are indicative of 
the way in which moral pluie any here 
turns ont to he middle-class cliché: — 
“The declining influence of religion 
and its replacement hy scientific ways 
of thinking .. . the more prosperous 
working classes ,, , the task af select- 
ing the ruling class of the future... 
the lower orders .. . sheer loafing, 
especially in public houses, seems to 
have declined somewhat since the 
war,” 
As soon us the authors deseribed them- 
selves aS “appreciative of high art” I 
wus ready for the series of comments on 
the meaninglessness of modern art, 
Samuel Beckett, etc, but not for the 
lengths to which their combination of 
philistinism: und learned condescension 
could yun: “there is an Ideal Egghead 
depicted by many generations of ege- 
heads from Plato onwards,” or the im- 
plied opinion that the wark of Sartre, 
Camus and Kafka Js rooted in the “ lack 
of a nny disposition.” 
This genius for the slick and ignorant 
generalisation is not restricted to the 
arts, Mrs Whiteley is a sociologist, yet 
the follawing is almost. incredible: 
“The fundamental problem is how to 
secure scope fer individual reaponai- 


bility, initiative and self respect in a 
mechanised and arganised society, 
especialy in industrial life. We do 
not know the solution of this problem, 
Jor it has not been anybody's concern 
to treat it as a problem and look for 
a solution.” 
Many readers of Peace News could pro- 
duce a list of articles, hooks, magazines, 
organisations and groups as long as this 
book which are concerned with nothing 
but this problem. 


But the underlying assumptions of the 
book are worth drawing out, for they 
have an unfortunately representative 
significance, The attitude to society, for 
example, which sees citizens " clubbing 
together” to provide university educa- 
tion, or the mass media as “ the natural 
cultural expression of the mass-produc- 
tion workers.” This is simply untrue. 
The state levies taxes for education, 
distributes them as it sees fit, and the 
mass media are under monopoly control, 
The deeper point is that present society 
is described in terms of a society in 
which people might themselves make 
decisions about education, or have access 
to the means of communication. Such 
false descriptions frustrate any clear 
thinking about our present situation and 
ways of changing it. 


Secondly there is the assumption that, 
traditional social mores having broken 
down, the elite must cast around for a 
substitute to maintain the status quo; 
everyone must be given something im- 
portant to do. work tmust be made 
interesting. This ringing the changes on 
hetter bread and more circuses is simply 
nineteenth century  Jiberal evasion 
refurbished, 

Thirdly, there is the misleading overall 
assumption that greater autonomy in 
personal relations, permissiveness in 
schoals, haspitals and prisons and sacio- 
politival apathy are all the same thing, 


Apathy represents the breakdown only 
of certain very specific kinds of morality, 
institutions and methods of work 
organisation; it is often overlooked that 
apathy may be a protective privatisation 
of experience, a stage of withdrawal 
from a society in which participation 
appears meaningless. 

It is vital to distinguish this permissive- 
ness by default of participation from the 
sophisticated practices and achievements 
of permissiveness in psychiatry - and 
education, and attempts, again highly 
conscious, to develop a sense of demand- 
ing personal values, permissiveness 
towards others and a very definite par- 
ticipation in society. 

The problem is not to accommodate 
from the top downwards a series of 
discontents, but from the bottom up to 
gencralise these experiences to a critique 
of a whole definition of what it is to be 
a man, and thence to draw energy for 
the recreation of our own society. There 
is no reductive connection between, 
say, Alex Comfort's Sex in Society and 
KR. 1D. Laing’s article in the January 22 
Peace News, and the candy floss world 
depicted by the Whiteleys. In stark 
contrast to their robust common sense, 
Laing's permissiveness staris from the 
peceavi of a worker in a specialised dis- 
cipline, avknowledging that a minimal 
argument for permissiveness is that we 
simply do not know enough about human 
beings and human societies to pontificate 
about and legislate for them. 


By an odd coincidence the book has a 

dust-jacket the design of which places it 

A a the right period - the early 
3, 


Adrian Cunningham is one of the found- 
ing members of the Catholic Nuclear 
Disarmament Group at Cambridge. We 
is on the editorial hoard of the radical 
Cathaolle quarterly, “ Slant.” 


illuminates by using them as texts fot 
the elaboration of David Holbrook’ 
highly personal and somewhat tenden 
tious plulosophy. He is at his best when 
he is doing literary criticism, but in the 
end literary criticism is what in no real 
sense this can be called. That is the 
tragedy of this book and the increasing 
tragedy of Holbrook's work as a whole. 

1 have refrained from discussing 1 
detail the chapters on Lawrence, palh 
ticularly that on Lady Chatterley’s Lovet, 
because that is so far the worst thine 
in the book, and one can say this even 
while agreeing wholeheartedly with the 
judgment that this is a very bad novel. 
The tone is set by the statement at the 
start of the chapter that Holbrook’s feel- 
ings at the time of the Lady Chatterley 
trial “were so intense” that he “ wrote 
at once a long series of notes on wha 
seemed... the falsity of the book.” 


The arguments from the work to the 
man we noted in the Shakespeare chal’ 
ter are repeated here with an evel 
increasing intensity: Lawrence is merel 
lessly psycho-analysed and castigated for 
his lack of psychic wholeness and sexual 
wholesomeness, This is mingled with 
aul) manner of things ranging from the 
irrelevant (such as the bad-tempered 
footnote on Henry Miller on p 193 and 
the discussion of the reactions 0 
patients under psycho-analysis on p 21) 
to the ludicrous (such as the discussion 
of the unconscious - or conscious - syt 
holism in the names of the character 
(p 209) - a level of discussion usually 
reserved for those who seek to prove the 
authorship of Shakespeare by the crypto 
srams hidden in his plays). 

These chapters and the appendices that 
go with them raise questions which 
would regard it as impertinent to enter 
into here . just as T regard Holbrook 
own analysis of Lawrence’s - and evel 
more of Shakespeare’s - personal Hie 
and sexual difficulties to be impertinent 
and irrelevant to a discussion of thelf 
work. 

It would be interesting - but quite 
beyond my own knowledge and powers ” 
to conduct an analysis of this book ™ 
Kleinian terms and to see what we ca" 
learn of Holbrook’s own “ human psych 
soma” (to use his own terminology) |? 
consequence. But this is only significant 
to those closest to David Holbrook, an4 
to himself and his analyst. 


What is significant to us is that this is 4 
totally misconceived book which is likely 
to call into disrepute the excellence at 
so much of Holbrook’s work for educa 
tion and to provide ammunition fo 
those who hate and fear his method’: 
and also that it is a book that debase? 
rather than illuminates the works of art 
it purports to discuss. If this judgme! 
seems harsh, it is one that has to 5 
made because there is so much of valu 
that Holbrook has achieved and 
which he is obviously still capable. 
For the sake of all of us interested 1 
teaching English and advancing UM 
frontiers along the path that he He: 
already blazed, It is to he hoped Wi" 
he will stick to the fields of educatio! 
and criticism and leave psycho-analy “ 
(Kleinian or otherwise) to those Pra, 
titioners who are qualified to employ . 
and old-fashioned enough to stil] belieY® 
in it. 

Anthony Adams is a teacher In a cour 
prehensive school. 
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One of the Thoreau banknotes 
Which the American Committee for 

On-Violent Action is issuing as 
part of its current tax refusal cam- 
Palen. 


Phony money 


for 
Phony defence 


The American Committee for Non-Vio- 
Nt Action announced last Tuesday that 
Kowill circulate “Thoreau money” as a 
Means of encouraging citizens to con- 
wer refusing to pay all or part of their 
a Cral income tax in protest against 
®Xpenditures for  mailitary purposes. 
Smped on each “bill” are the words: 
This money is as phony as— the 
Security’ our ‘defence’ dollar buys.” 


The “Thoreau Money" is named_ after 
ne American philosopher Henry David 
horeau, who was imprisoned for his 


B 


sai Sl 


Why Pray for Peace 
and Pay for War ? 


Use this phony money 
in refusing to pay 


taxes that goes for war. 


Fh —— ACTION = 


refusal to pay a tax to finance the US- 
Mexican war. He later wrote his fainous 
essay On the Duty of Croll Disobedience, 
based on the experience. 

CNVA, which is dedicated to the 
abolition of all war and all preparation 
for war, is distributing the ° Thoreau 
money” to dramatise its opposition to 
the use of more than 60% of each tax 
dollar for militury and “defence” pur- 
poses. CNVA helieves that miliary 
defence is both immoral and obsolete in 
the nuclear age, and it advocates the 
development of non-violent resistance as 


Rustin warns America: 
violence here to stay 


jftaleolmn “ism is here to stay unless 
ge fation is ready to revolutionise its 
bit and its institutions.” This warning 
Ge issued by Bayard Rustin, the Nero 
ios Nights leader and organiser of the 
ae. march on Washingten, in an 
te Tess to 250) scholars and religious 
qiilers in New York on March 3, the 
"Cw York Times reported last Friday. 


Mtr Rustin, who himself advocates non 


na techniques in achieving civil 
gehts defended Malcolm X, the mur 
fet black nationalist leader, as an 


yevitable product of injustice. “ Malcolm 
vj id not chose violence," he said, "the 
Sent situation chose him.” 


© continued : 
tolence is inevitable, fiyhting in the 

Streets is inevitable, unless the nation 

fliminates slums, segregated schools 
» Hd other symptoms of injustice.” 
B . a . . 
hi Rustin said Maleolm X was “ begin: 
ape lo examine a new non-violent 
qProach to life” when he was shot 
in Harlem on February 21. tHe 


u 

n 
S4i : : 
“id Malcolm * was trying to extrivate 


himself” from oa haa 
preached violence. 

Bayard Rustin said he recalled a recent 
meeting between Maleolm and Mrs 
Coretta Wing, wife of the Rev Dr Martin 
lather Wing, at which Mrs King tried 
lo persuade Malcolm X to “ join the real 
movement.” le said (hat Malcolm, after 
a to-minute discussion, said: “Um drift. 
ing and f don’t know where Vil end 
Up.” 

Mr Rustin and other speakers deciared 
that the United States, in its foreign 
policy as well as at home, seemed bent 
on rejecting the inevitability of revolu- 
tionary change. 

The speakers denounced America’s 
policy in South Vietnam and said that 
Washington in its relations with the 
African and Asian slates seemed to ware 
to “contain all coloured people" and 
eae them from deciding their own 
ale. 


movement that 


The meeting was sponsored by the 
Centre for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions and the Vellowship of 


Reconciliation. 


Geneva police attack 
Student marchers 


aly Anitticood reparts fram Geneva: 
tare Friday, within ten seconds of the 
‘ns Of a silent mareh to the Spanish 
wip tate in Geneva, police charged 
lg, lt warning on the front ranks and 
ery their truncheons to heat hack the 
‘onstrators, 
Bact Geneya Young Socialists, the Youth 
hag ‘on of the Geneva Socialist Party, 
ing. “TRanised the demonstration as a 
of solidarity with the reeent 
Vaya demonstrations in Spain, The 
Wop, {Pants, who numbered over 400, 
: Nearly all students and young 
-& from dilferent political, religious 
; “ident groups. 
Y assembled in a squire near the 
slate, and were informed by the 
that the demonstration had been 
an, m. by the cantonal government 
late that they were to disperse imme- 
: However, banners calling for 
ised 1 of organisation in Spain were 
Hoy| ; and the demonstrators started 
Dw 
Wants the Spanish consulate. With no 
«tong police drew their trun: 
Ne ne charged the front line, striking 
anon to the ground, grabbed all 
ners, and arrested the leaders, 


&don 


Despite this assault, the marchers con: 
tinued on to the consulate, where they 
found the read barred by 100 unifermed 


and plaueclothes imen, with 250 ia 
reserve, some armed with tear gas 


(according to the largest local paper, La 
Suisse). 

The iarchers then turned and headed 
for the central police station where three 
of their munber were held captive, and 
demonstrated for their release. Here, 
the police used truneheans and kicks, to 
disperse the crowd; they made another 
20 arrests. Same of the demonstrators 
had to be treated far their injuries. 
Apparently, the police were expecting a 
strony participation af Spanish labourers, 
and were relying on a current wave of 
xenophobia to allay publie criticism of 
a brutal repression, ilowever, the police 
found themselves striking young Swiss 
students, and this has caused indignation 
in the press and in the public. 

It was later revealed by the president of 
the cantonal government, a Sacialist, 
that there had been no discussion about 
the demonstration beforehand. Measures 
are likely to he taken to give the civic 
authorities a stronger control over police 
activities. 


= ! 


that 60% of your Federai 


an alternative methad of defending free. 
don, 


The Committee is asking its supporters 
to distribute Thoreau money in front of 
alfives of the Internal Revenue Service 
and fo picket IRS buildings in an effort 
lo encourage their fcllow-citizens to 
consider openly refusing ta pay taxes 
for war. ‘These activities are expected 
to reach a peak on April 15 - deadline 
for payment of Federal incame taxes, 
UNVA reports that a number af people 
have already indicated that they will 
not pay all or part of their taxes this 
year to protest against the use ta which 
they are put - particularly, af the 
present time, to support US intervention 
in the Vietnam war and the bombing of 
North Vietnam, Many lax verusers in- 
tend to enclose the Thareau mouey in 
Hew of tax payment. Others will inchide 
the money with completed tax fornis, 
neling that they are payine under 
protest, 
The phony tills, which have a picture af 
Thoreau and the vuclear disarmament 
symbuls on one side, carry on the other 
a statement which reads: 

“War cannot defend freedom - not in 

Vietnam and certainly not ina therno- 

nuclear war Yet the US goes on 
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This money is as phony 
as the “security” our 
“defense” dollar buys, 


ISSUED BY CNVA, 
CNVA-WEST, 
AND 
NEW ENGLAND CNVA 


preparing for war on a seale une 
tatvhed in history, CNVA issues this 
phony money as part of a cantimumy 
atlampt to wrge fellow-citizens 10 
assume responsibility for their lives, 
In facing this responsthility, ane choice 
is to refuse to pay laxus for war and 
war preparations. Use this ‘Phoreau 
money instead (nal legal tender), 
Rather thin willinidy paying for war, 
use your money and imagination 6 
help creale non-violent aiternatives to 
present policies and 1 promote 
reconmlialian.” 


The bill also carries the warning Urat 
wilful refusnt fa pay Federal ineome 
taxes ds punishable by a fine of up lo 
$10,000 and up te one year in prison 
sud that therefore this form of civil 
disshedience should uot be undertaken 
Viektly. 


The CNVA, whieh has ifs headquarters 
al 825 Lafayette Street, New York, NY 
\U12, bas spunsered such extensive 
antiwar protests ay the 6,400mile dan 
Francisca fa Moscaw Walk for Peace, 
voyages into ticlear lesting zones im 
the Pacific, and the recent Quaebee- 
Washington Guantananio Walk for Peate 
which was “terminated prematurely by 
the Coast Guard aif the Mlopida @aast.” ” 


Vietnam: Canadian women 


call for ceasefi 


Janet Rapoport. reports from Canada: 
Fifty Voice of Women members from 
Montreal and Ottawa recently (on 
February 25) called on diplomatic repre: 
sentatives of Great Britain, the US, 
France and the USSR to present their 
view on the situation in Vietnam. 


The group presented representatives 
with a statement calling for a re-conven: 
ing of the Geneva canference, They 
asked the Canadian government to make 
all possible efforts to obtain an imme- 
diate ceasefire in Vietnam, 


The women also yisited members of the 
Trace Commission for south-east Asia - 
India, Poland and Canada »-and held an 
interview with Canada’s External Affairs 
Minister, Paul Martin. 
A member of the delegation said later 
that the meeting with Mr Martin was 
“ friendly,” but that the External Affairs 
Ninister “spoke gravely and seemed 
depressed ” about the situation. Mast of 
the other. ambassadors received the 
women warmly and seemed sympathetic 
with their position, she said, 

The Quebee branch of the organisation 
resented the following statement to Mr 
fartin and representatives of aix other 
COUNTTIGS § : 

“In this hour of grave crisis, when the 
events in Vietnam threaten the whale 
world, the Voice af Women of Quebec 
feel that they speak for a large part of 
the pupulalion in. appealing te world 
leaders to join together to dispel. the 
danger. 

“ 4 few days ago, the Voice of Women af 
Quehac telegraphed the Government of 
Canady urging ‘vigorous support of the 
appeal of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for an immediate con- 
ference of all interested parties far the 
negotiation of a peaceful setlement. in 
Vietnam,’ : ee 
“Today, we bring this same appeal to 
the representatives of India, Poland and 
Canada, as members of the Antarnationa) 
Commission for Supervision and Contra 


re 


in Vietnam, and to the representatives 


of the United States, Great Britain, 
France and the USSR, wha have such 
important roles in the destiny af the 
work. (We are sorry we cannot alse 


visit an Ambassador of the People’s 


Republic of China in Ottawa 


“fut, while the world: awaits the open: . 


ing of negotiations, we wish ta make a 


further proposal: that there should be mM 
an immediate ceasefire covering all the: 


military forees in Vietnam, South’ and 
North, and surrounding waters... 7) 


Negotiate, says — 


Luther King 


On March 2, Dr Martin Luther King, tha | 


Negro civil rights leader, urged that the 


United States seek a negotiated settle: — 
ment of the Vietnam war, the New York — 


Times reported on March 3. Dr Ring 
was speaking at Howard University, 
Washington, where he 
prepa speech at 
‘harter Day abservance. In his speech 


he called for a “coalition of conscience 
fa overcome racial injustice, poverty and 


ware Leer ae 
Answering a news econferenee question 


after his address which asked him to 
refaje his comments about the “nega: 
of war ta Vietnam, Dr King: 


tivism * 
waldo =: 


“We are not winning and J think it wil” 
heeoame more dificult, Hesides, my he. 
in non-violence and my. concern’ 


lief 
about people canses mie to think 
necessary 4 
a course of negotiated settiem 
"We can aan mote 

a . 


itis now 


delivered the — 
the University’s 


for our nation to move dawn. 


ae 


nS lL noe EL 


by dialogue than - 
has co 1 
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sTigma—a kick at soporit 


Ics 


Dick Wilcocks reports an experience at Better Books | 


Better Books, 92 Charing Cross Road, has 
large cellars as well as an automatic 
eoifee dispenser; the cellars are now 
accupied by a noisy Feelie, This also 
smells - of Dettol, decaying herring roes, 
nienthol, and dust. It is not an ex- 
perience for men in suits and camelhair 
coats, oc for powdered female aesthetes 


in stoles. It was devised by Heather 
Richardson, Jet? Nuttall, Dave Trace, 
John Latham, Bruce Lacey, Criton 


Tomazos, Keith Musgrove, Islwyn Wat- 
kins, and Phil Cohen. 

At the start of the experience, visitors 
become “members of a club” (a legal 
trick), pay one shilling, and sign = an 
undertaking that they will go right 
through to the end, without turning 
hack, and at their own risk. (Last week 


Glossary 
Feelie: a reference to the Feelies in 
Rrave New World. Wuxley supposed 


they would supersede the Talkies. 
“Op”: abbreviation for “ optical.’ It 
rhymes with “Pop" and is used to 
describe avant garde art based on 
mathematical principles. 

SKOOK: an anti-hooks project thought 
up by happenings-maker John Latham. 
He constructs towers from hooks and 
Jater burns them in public, His main 
concern is with post-verbal art forms 
and self-destructive art. 


two participants got only halfway before 
returning) They then push through a 
row of telephone directory trees which 
form a light valve, and become involved. 
There follows a trip) through short, 
claustrophobie corridors, sides festooned 
with things. 


The participant is confronted with boxed 
tableaux dribbling  eandlewax 9 and 
charred plastic, stuffed with the thrown. 
out apparatus of life in 1965; an electric 
fan, polyester dollies, tin cans, milk 
bottles, sanitary towels, newspaper, with 
an occasional used contraceptive for 
luck, Plaster-of-Paris dyed pink and 
shaped into Jagged lumps bulges glass 
eyes und grows phallic sticks. 


The taped voice of William Burroughs 
floats from an unseen loudspeaker, and 
talk of dead fingers alternates with the 
outery of Mick Osborne’s saxophone and 
Martin Luther King addressing the 
masses. Photographs of lynchings and 
radiation deformities are glued on the 
wall, Other pictures show an old-fashion. 
ed army girl displaying her white 
knickers and grinning. Behind a pair of 
burned-out army trousers is a corridor 
in darkness, with an uneven floor of 
aper cups and clankinp metal. Bottles, 
alloons, water-filled rubber gloves and 
plaster limbs brush the participant, and 
the voice of Alexander Trocchi is heard 
talking about a deformed man he met in 
France. 


Barry Tebb 


Instant mediocrity 


The Mid Century: English Poetry 1940- 
1060. Introduced and edited hy David 
Wright. (Penguin, 5s.) 


In an age remarkable for the bad 
quality of anthologies jit gives one a 
masochistic pleasure of sorts to discover 
what must surely be the worst. The 
disasters so far perpetrated under the 
banner of the “ Penguin Modern Poets” 
might, one hoped, have led Penguins to 
right some of the wrongs by including 
in this new and formidably entitled col- 
lection at least some work by poets such 
as Edith Sitwell, James Kirkup, Peter 
Redgrove, William Price Turner, Alex 
Comfort, Laurie Lee, Norman MacCaig 
and Wenry Reed. 
But no; in spite of his statement in the 
Introduction that “There is nothing to 
be galned by producing yet another 
anthology to cover familiar ground,” Mr 
Wright presents us with a dreary ad- 
mixture of well-known poems by well- 
known poets (most of which are already 
in other Penguin collections) and a 
weird collocation of tired verse by minor 
establishment poets such as George 
Barker and Elizabeth Jennings. Out of 
the two hundred pages, thirty are given 
over to “ The True Confession of George 
Barker” which, Mr Wright says, is 
“cenerally recognised as the most re- 
markahble long poem of the mid-century ” 
but omits to tell us by whom it is so 
recognised, T for one find nothing in any 
way remarkable in the hundred-odd neat 
rhyming stanzas, the first of which 
begins: 

Today, recovering from influenza 

] begin, having nothing worse to do, 
This autobiography that ends a 
Half of my Ufe Um glad I'm through. 

In the following thirty pages we are 
daagecd through the mire of his disgust 
with life in general and sexual life in 
particular; in addition Barker shares 
Swift's cloacal obsessions without the 
excuse of genius or wit: 

O miracle of birth! Really 
_ Weare excreted, like shit. 
Hut never mind, we can always find 
solace for 
. Money is nice and So 18 sex 
{ first saw mention of Brian Higgins in 
G. S. Fraser's The Modern Writer and 
his World; expecting the worst when I 
came acroas his most recent collection, 


Notes While Travelling, I was not dis- 
appointed, and the long poem in this 
anthology, taken from his first collection, 
is similarly lacking in talent, wit or 
intelligence. Jacking form and _ signifi- 
cance, The North” is easily the worst 
oem in the whole anthology; consider- 
ng the general level of contributions 
such a distinction is not easily gained. 
A dreary pot-pourri of nastiness and 
metropolhtan sneers, Mr Higgins’ poem 
takes the reader on a flying visit to the 
north during which much is seen but 
little is understood: 


Manchester, bigger still, the great pale 
face of Lancashire. 
Spewn in useless fly-blown shops and 
prosperous slums; 
A ganglion of rotting and roaring 
industrialism 
A monstrous rancour of wheels and 
payment 
From glass-blowing St Helens to the 
grease-filled passageways of Oldham. 
This is not poetry, nor is it even good 
reportave - st is, to use a favourite 
northern expression, “all wind and 
water.” And finally Mr Higgins would 
do well to gain a little more knowledge 
and show a little more humility before 
describing Philip Larkin (without hay. 
ing the guts to name him) who is one of 
the most scrupulous and self-deprecating 
of poets, us 
A beat-up Beverly Nichols all kodaks 
and missed chances 
Out {to catch “the Great 
Loving Public” 
With what? a butterfly net? 


“To break a butterfly upen a wheel,” 
as ki. M. Forster once wrote, “is a deli- 
cate task.” It is certajnly not one for 
the sledgehammer subtlety of Brian 
Higgins. 

If “light verse’ has to he included, why 
not some good light verse by EF, Pratt 
Green instead of the eternally boring 
Betjeman? And why only one poem by 
Louis MacNeice and two by Ted Hughes 
against seven hy Stevie Smith? 

“There are many reasons why people 
write poetry but only one good reason 
why they should read it,” Mr Wright 
announces at the end of his mercifully 
short introduction; as far as 1 can judge 
there is no reason whatever why anyone 
should read Mr Wright’s collection. 


Pleasure 


Then come a series of polythene corri- 
dors, and the work of Bruce Lacey: a 


prostitute made from dentist’s chair, 
tailor’s dummies, and plastic tubing, 


with a vagina made from a white lava- 
tory seat and herring-roes (‘‘ dust wait 
ti] a month’s time! ") which exudes 
soap-bubbles. There is a wall of tele- 
visions, several of them in action, a 
snack-bar filthy with old food and ket- 
chup, a living-room with religious plati- 
tudes on its papered walls and two 
human toes in a sideboard. Naughty 
Nude hooks and Nurse Brown comics 
are scattered about. Another corridor of 
tableaux, then a vagina of wire netting 
and newspapers, a fallopian tube of lorry 
inner-tubes to crawl through, and a tall 
womb, in which gurgling noises are 
amplified and an embryo of doll’s hand 
ae red conglomeration is lit by a small 
ight. 


Participants emerge to be faced with a 
mangled head, photos of MWiroshima, 
Civil Defence posters, two breasts made 
from washing-up liquid containers, and 
a bookstall packed with religious, 
humanitarian, and political propaganda 
of every description. There is a 
“Churchill Cupboard.” Participants 
climb the luminous green staircase back 
into the shop, to giggle defensively over 
coffee, ta slink straight out pale-faced, 
or to browse intently. 


Jeff Nuttall says it all started with a 
Jetter in Peace News in 1962, from one 
Peter Currell-Brown, which said that 
artists should get together to combat the 
Bomb and the Drift. The Vicar of St 
Martin-in-the-Fields politely refused the 
use of his crypt. The Whitechapel Art 
Gallery did not reply to the letter, so 
Better Books, in whose basement Jeff 
Nuttall had a happening three months 
ago, has become the patron. Bruce 
Lacey and the rest became involved, 
Trocchi, Burroughs, and Osborne were 
recorded, and after two months’ hard 
work, here is the experience. 


Bruce Lacey, at present earning his 
bread and butter at the Establishment 
in A Middle-Class Happening, spoke 
about the different fevels on which he 
works: “IT live on a razor's edge. In 
some places you can go further than in 
others.” His activities vary from place 
to place, situation to situation. There 
was An Evening Of British Rubbish, a 
performance with the Alberts at a CND 
concert at St Pancras Town Hall, the 
time when he dressed in Japanese 
armour and went on the Tube, the time 
when he was driven round London 
lying in a lidless coffin on the roof of a 
hearse, occasionally slowly raising a 
combination-clad leg for the benefit of 
hatless pedestrians. But the side of 
Bruce Lacey revealed in these cellars is 
not one that will receive detailed atten- 
tion from the BBC and press combines. 
About the barrage of flickering TV he 
said: 
“TI want to make people aware of 
nasty things in a cosy society. I would 
like to do commercials for sanitary 
towels, contraceptives, abortions . 
hut this would cost too much money. 
I believe in fighting them with their 
own weapons fo counteract bralnwash- 
ing and the barriers that have grown 
since childhood, like influencing the 
mind with suggestive images (unzipp 
a banana) for commercial reasons." 


He explains that for him this exhibition 
is a revolt against aesthetics, art for 
decorative effect, “‘ Op” and kinetic art: 
“That's just a panacea. People have a 
very cosy vision of art.” This garbage 
art is certainly removed from the Tret- 
peel in the furniture store down the 
road, 


Jeff Nuttall, editor of My Own May and 
co-editor with Trocchi of the broadsheet 
magazine The Moving Times, is a school- 
teacher and member of Barnet CND. 
The latest My Own Mag contains refer- 
ences ta Vietnam atrocities and an ad- 
vert for Official Secrets: “gear which 
maketh not the press or bbe/gear which 
causeth public unrest.” 

For him the sTigma is an offshoot of 


“ Project Sigma” which is the work of 
Trocchi and his friends. It is a rolling 
stone of a project. A Moving Times 
Says: 
“Art can have no existential signif: | 
cance for a Civilisation which draws 4 | 
line between life and art and collects 
artifacts like ancestral bones fol : 
reverence, Art must inform the iv: 
ing; we envisage a situation imagin® 
tively and passionately constructed (0 
inspire each individual to respond 
creatively, to bring to whatever act 4 
creative comportment., .. ." 


Nuttall calls the show “ anti-deodoranh 
a kick at soporifics and modified e* | 
perience.” <A soporific is somethine 
which induces sleep, often a drug. Cem 
tainly, lots of people in this country 
sleep on with their privet-hedged dreams, 
lulled by the persistent banalities of 
mass media. Iven_ official anti-bom? ; 
leaflets are beginning to drone mone | 
tonously. This exhibition is to show thal . 
campaigners must sting people awake 4 
well as buzz about. 


John Latham, who has printed cards 
explaining that Better Books is now 4 ; 
SKOOB, constructed the valve and talké 
about the shop instead: “ Better Book | 
is a curious living organism which has 4 
nutty life. People set fire to it.” 


Nick Watkins, who did the Churchill 
cupboard, which consists of a small, 
chain-store bust of WSC in bronze-colour 
ed plastic on a silvered cakeboard on 4 | 
pedestal in a cupboard smothered j 
Union Jacks, says: ‘a 
“The whole business of ‘ greatnes4 
‘leadership,’ and all that crap ™ 
antiquated and ridiculous. Therefor 
the best place for it is in the cupboa 
under the stairs.” j 
Criton Tomazos, who made womb at 
tube, speaks of ‘the irony in whét 
people are born into." 
For Keith Musgrove, the object 48 10 
assault the senses, “to make people 5¢ 
more of everyday life and the things ¥° 
have to live with - dishonesty, censo™ | 
ship, atrocity, the bomb,” hi 
So, using things we have to live wil! 
like newspaper, plastic, cotton-woo' 
tailor’s dummies, televisions and so 0% 
these moralists have put into operatio? 


= 


their policy of confrontation. he 
exhibition is therapeutic, A jot ca | 
found out about a house from ©! 


contents of its dusthins. Probe and ae 
what can be found - project sTigma "| 
open until April 1. 


Dick Wileocks is a poet and folk singe th 


He is a regular performer at the PE | 


CND Peanuts jazz-folk-poetry club. 
as ETE ERR MEM Bae 


Out of mind : 


Aw Australian judge apologised in Orde 
on March 4 for forgetting to glve juey 
ment in a case he heard in We, 
According to a report in The Times 

made up his mind about the matter, ® 

then forgot about it. afl | 
The case was a claim by a Mr Norm e| 
against his employers for hack pay: he 
got rather less than a fifth of what 

asked for. ny 
Pm just wondering if there are helt 
Peace News readers who made uP wid 
minds to give money to the fund 
then forgot. Unlikely, but perhat 


worth trying. oF 
nop PRINCE 


| 
total since February & | 
contributions this week £68 56 | 
we need £6000 by February 17" 
Please send cheques etc to thé 


treasurer payable to Peace | 
5 Caledonian Road London NP 
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i Said: 


Malcolm X 


Your obituary on Malcolm X= (Peace 
ews, February 26) was a shocking mis- 
representation. 
40) Say that Maleolin X’s work had “ no 
Clevance to the Negro cause” is just 
Ate pue, Jaines Baldwin, who is funda- 
dk nlally opposed to the Black Muslim 
“octrine, admits that this movement has 
ed its members with pride and 
ey and given them a sense of their 
ron nee It has enabled them to 
ae their self-respect, and this, 
Ne ainty, is of crucial relevance to the 
of Bro cause; furthermore, the presence 
the, more radical movement has forced 
he other Negro groups to be more mili- 
ae and less “respectable,” and helped 
tA but pressure on the white population, 
‘0 would be less inclined to yield to 
Ving alence if there were no threat of 
ence in the background. 


Regarding the absence of a Black Muslim 
“eprint plan for achieving their ends, 
Rpenust remember that the movement is 
aie of a religious sect than a potitical 
An y, and their aim - a Negro State in 
id herica is more of an ultimate 
qpatadise,” than a political alternative. 
fir idealogy is outlined in Baldwin's 
'e Fire Next Time. 
ace “overwhelming desire of the Negro 
Pra aniy. for integration” remains 
T Proven and is disputed by Baldwin. 
th Nevro’s struggle for his rights 
Ould not be confused with a desire to 
soe] Integrated into white American 
exper which he, as a result of his own 
critieng toe regards as false and hypo- 
ie 
Necoln X did not say that “ American 
* heued are treated worse than the 
Certa; South Africans,” although they 
‘Nalnly are in some cases. He said that 
Afri oicial policy of apartheid in South 
bin is easier to fight, because you 
in A where the enemy is, and therefore 
tej Way this is preferable to unofficial 
not acto segregation in America. He did 
treatey” that “British immigrants are 
ie €d worse than Hitler treated the 
§, Talking about Smethwick he 
“T wouldn’t wait for them to set 


Amitai Etzioni 


up the gas ovens.” What he clearly 
meant was that all forms of racialism 
must be resisted at the beginning, Hitler 
also began by imposing minor restric- 
tions on the Jews which they accepted 


without resistance and with very few 
protests. Later, when they wanted to 
resist, it was too late. 

You completely ignore Malcolm X’s 


conversion, following his pilgrimage to 
Mecca last year, where he for the first 
time met “white men without hate in 
their eyes,” and his breach with the 
Black Muslims. At his death he was 
opposed to the Black Muslim teachings 
and the idea of a separate Negro State 
in America, because this conflicted with 


the true teachings of Islam, which 
advocate universal brotherhood — and 
disavow, in his own words, " seeing 


people by the colour of their skin and 
any form of separatism or discrimina- 
tion.” This may wel} have been the 
reason for his murder, 

He emphasised these beliefs in his 
televised speech at the Oxford Union 
Society in December, and a week before 
his death he said at the LSE (see the 
Guardian, February 27) that his new 
movement, the Black Nationalists, is 
“not for violence in any shape or form,” 
In the face of all this easily available 
evidence it is difficult to believe that the 
misrepresentation in Peace News was 
not deliberate. 

In fact, Malcolm X never has said that 
Negroes should initiate acts of apgres- 
sion against whites. He has only stressed 
their right to use violence in defence 
against violent physical attack, and we 
are hardly entitled to criticise him for 
this. Hlow many of us have faced armed 
attack and remained non-violent? We 
admire the civil rights campaign and, to 
quote Malcolm X, “the whites should 
thank God for Martin Luther King,” but 
to demand that all Negroes remain non- 
violent when attacked is) stupid and 
impertinent, 

Malcolm X’s ideas were not " irrelevant 
1o the needs of the American Negroes.” 
Many of his actions are open to severe 
criticism, especially his contacts with 
the American Nazi Party, but. . .be was 
a sincere man, Knowing that he would 


Letters to 
the Editor 


probably have to give the ultimate 
sacrifice and prepared to vive jt. Any- 
body who has heard or met hiin knows 
that he was not “surrounded with an 
aliuosphere of purposeless vengeance 
and frustrated rave.” Yo accuse him of 
“obstruction to the civil rights move 
ment amounting to criminal folly’? and 


is 


to stun hin up as “a symptom of a 
social disease” is uot only false and 
insulting buf a sad reflection on the 


writer's ignorance about the needs of the 
American Negro. 

Karon Jakob von Uexkull, 

Christ Chureh, Oxford, 


The doctors 


The letter from your carrespondent 
“AJ. (Peace News, March 5) seeks to 
perpetuate the image of the average 
veneral practitioner as a martyr to eir- 
cumstances beyond his control. This is 
not quite the case: much depends upon 
how a doctor treats his patients and his 
own personal skill and capacity for exer. 
cising the art of healing. Neither is it 


correct fo explain the drift ov many 
members of the public towards “ pri- 
vate” consultants and “fringe” medi- 


cine practitioners as arising from GP 

overwork and/or = growing: — patient 

“afluence.” The real causes for dissatis- 

faction on the part of patients are: 

1. The inability of many medical prac- 
litioners te cure ilhealth; the medi- 
cal schools are responsible for that - 
the undergraduates in most university 
medical schools are encouraged to 
hecome prescribing automatons for 
disease symptoms rather than skilled 
diagnosticians of the causes of dis- 
ease. Every decade the fashion 
changes: a few years ago it was M & 
Bo and cortisone for almost every- 
thing; at the mament the preserip- 
tions pour out for penicillin, barbi- 
turates, tranquillisers and pain-killers 
hy the million fahlets for every 
ness to which human flesh is heir 
to. 

No wonder patients who realise the 
hopelessness of their ease go to 
private practitioners who do not 
accept the orthodox mechanical and 


Can South Vietnam be neutralised? 


nat settlement could the United States 


8 and | 50-00 mentiate for in Vietnam? By far the 
ito operation | jt common answer given is a neutra- 
lation: They wition plan. But neutralisation. it is 
A lot can PEI gy ely believed, opens the door to 
e from thé pansion of the Communist bloc; it is 
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" § said to be just a thin cover for 
, lateral retreat. 


4 : 
} tity uly conducted at Columbia Univer- 


Sver the recent year suggests that 
eytridely-held belief is not valid; while 
oth ralisation sometimes fails, in many 
Bwite cases it has been stabilised, 
thegecrland and Sweden have maintained 
Afoh neutrality effectively, as have 
Nos anistan, Burma, and Cambodia. 
tinoc Ver, the only instance in which, 
Muni World War Hi, the retreat of Com- 
Manger (roops was achieved and thou- 
Weree of acres and millions of people 
frog Teleased to the institutions of a 
Vig Society, occurred in 1955 in Austria, 
Tie CUtralisation. 
iti, Wuestion, hence, 1s under what con. 
linge’ does neutralisation fail, and 
ay ST what succeed, Success is defined 
foun thtaining the indepentience of a 
tro ‘ry in the long run, preventing it 
iit Joining or being joined to the 
It nee bloc of either side, and having 
‘lo, 88 a harrier in the way of expan- 
nto neighhouring countries - fe. 
NB the “domino” sequence. 
rite two or more powers fight over a 
ey te or a country and it is neutra- 
Pave ¥ the withdrawal of one of the 
) the’ this is likely to be an invitation 
fy if, Other power, sooner. or later, to 
Neo l@ vacuum. On the other hand, if 
ire tity is achieved as a result of an 
thy nent among all the major powers 
Sap \84 and includes a commitment - as 
thay “&8t implied in the case of Austria 
PoWer Violation of the neutrality by one 
Mig 1 vould bring the other power(s) 
. nto the area, possibly at higher 
Ware force, neutrality tends to last. 
hacked neutrality is achieved 


this 


\ 


when the major powers find it in their 
interests to shift to such a system over 
continuation of hostilities, Such a con- 
dition seems to exist naw in Vietnam. 
Briefly, each power has“ objective " 
interests in neutralisation, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

China fears that further escalation could 
involve it, lead to bombardment of its 
atomic facilities, and/or demonstrate its 
military weakness, especially in the air 
and on the seas. It might also lose 
whatever has heen gained sa far in 
terms of increased influence in south- 
east Asia, 

Itussta fears that China might demand 
support under their mutual defence 
treaty. If this request were to be met, 
it could engulf Russia in a war with the 
United States. If ignored, it would leave 
the impression with Russia’s allies that 
its protection is not to be relied upon. 
Also, the success of violent methods in 
south-east Asia would largely increase 
China's influence in the international 
Communist movement, in which Russia 
now advocates less violent advances. 
France has suggested neutrality, and its 
implementation would be a way for jt to 
return to the region in some secondary 
capacity. Narth Vietnam fears further 
escalation and, above all, growing 
Chinese control; North Vietnam suitfered 
from Chinese overlordship for centuries. 
The United States must realise that the 
USSR might be engulfed, leading to 
world war; that the presse the United 
States puts indirectly on. the USSR 
largely reduces the chances of the intro- 
duction of several arms control measures 
the United States desires; and that the 
United States can hardly expect a miii- 
tary victory in the area. 

To further underscore the backing up of 
the neutrality of a country, specially 
designated forces are to be positioned on 
ships and on alert in near-by. countries, 
at least for a transitional. period, to 


emphasise that violation of a neutrality 
pact would not be left without response, 
(For details, see my book, Winning 
Without War.*) 

After the removal of all foreign troops 
and the cessation af shipments of arms, 
and after a ceasefire is declared, elec- 
tions are fo be held under the super- 
vision of the United Nations. The 
government, freely elected, will rule the 
country and decide over its relations 
with other countries, inchiding North 
Vietnam. At worst, the South Viet- 
hamese government might be an ex- 
treme left one; still, South Vietnam 
would not be tree to join any military 
hloe and it would serve the same buffer 
function that Yugoslavia has in Rast 
Europe. No dominas would fall behind 
it, as if would not allow troops to be 
moved via its territory. 


Viable neutralisation requires some 
verification mechanisms to observe that 
free elections take place and that no 
significant shipments of arms occur from 
the outside to any inside group. This 
would be best achieved, under the cly- 
cumstances, through observera from 
third countries, to be ayreed upon. The 
possibility of effectively carrying out 
this function was shown at the Gaza 
strip, which is pacified since 1956, Tha 
fact that the mechaniums set up in 
shutiveast Asia in the past to suparvise 
arms Imitations did not wark shows 
largely that the mechanisms set up 
were understaffed, undertinanced, and 
under-equipped, not that the job cannot 
be done. Nor was neutrality violated 
first by the USSR or China In elther 
Laos or Vietnam, ned 


While neutralisation ds not without 


tlanger or problems, it seems less risky 
than all other plans. 


*Mr Etzioni’s. book, Winning Without 
War (Doubleday, 1964), was reviewed in 
Peace News on January 20, 1065.. 
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empirieal drug prescribing which so 
often fails to cure. 

Z, ew doctors practise preventive 
medicine: they only consider they 
should see a patient when the aame 
on the record card reports a serious 
iiness: “healthy” peaple (Le. those 
who can just ahout manage 10 
stazyer to work without falling down) 
are not encouraged to attend tneir 
physicians for overhaul and preven: 
tive treatment advice. 

iW ois really offensive for your corres- 

pondent to Sugeest that people go to 

private consultants because of personal 

* affluence": many of us have endured 

considerahle tinancial sacrifice for the 

sake of obtaining for ourselves and our 
families the assurance of reasonably 
rood health which the local “ National 

Service” has lamentably failed to prov 

vide, 

Arthur W. Hopkins, 

1t Oakhurst Avenue, 

Harpenden, Herts. 


Alan Watts’ credo 


As one who has been influenced greatly 
by the writings of Alan Watts, I must 
suy IT was surprised and disappointed by 
his “ political and economic credo” out- 
lined in your issue of March 5. In many 
respects his “ credo" does not seem to 
harmonise with the Taoist-Zen tradition 
as he himself has exponnded it. 
His first three poluts, for example, deal 
with the question of government. Alan 
Watts would like to see a “ democracy 
of nations” with the UN acting as “an 
effective world parliament”; “a new 
technology of forceful persuasion, using 
such methods as Ht, G. Wells’ * peace 
gas’ for mass anaesthesia” (a prepesal 
which seems frighteningly like something 
out of Aldous Huxley's Brave New 
Warld); and “government by represen 
tation... wherein every citizen is an 
elector who elects electors at a higher 
level, who in turn elect those who hold 
the highest offices,” All this seems quite 
contrary to Alan Watts’ own attitude 
towards povernnient expressed in. his 
essay, Zen und Control. 
in that essay, he begins by saying tnat 
“as we know hin, the quman being 
seams to he a trap set to cateh himself, 
This is because he tries to handle ex 
perience “ dualistically,” taking ag real 
the conventional distinctions between 
thinker and thought. This mistake 
causes him to be “in @ state of ine 
decision and dither and psychic para- 
lysis,” which it is the alm of Zen - if 
can be said to haye an “ aim” - to cure, 
Alan Watts then says! 
“Politically, this dualisny is manifestad 
in the separation of the government 
or the state from the people, which 
occurs even In a democracy, a B&D: 
nosedly self-governing community. But 
fovernments and stales have to exist 
when peaple haye no tnner feeling af 
tholy solidarity with others, when 
human society is nothing more than 
an abstract form for a callection of 
individuals - divided from each other 
because oach one ts divided from 
himself.” 
Now, (f even 4 democracy ig a manifes- 
tution of dualism, what use has Zea for 
a “democraty of natlans"? Tf a demo 
tracy is only a “supposedly saife 
governing community, what is the vahie 
of “government by representatien '? 
What would become af freedom. in a 
world In which a single all-powerful 
povernment, “separated from the 
people, would eontral everything and 
everyhady by its ‘technology of forceful 
yersuasian '? 
{ seems to me that the Taoist-Zen view 
of life ia utterly “apolitical” and in- 
compatible. with faith in grandiose, 
authoritarian blueprints for the future. 
Jastead of advocating Unis or that form 
af political ar economies rearganisatian, 
the good Taoist or Zen Baddhist realises 
that the salvation of the human race 
depends primarily on the enlightenment 
of fodividuala as auch, Given such ea 
Huhtenment, guvernment ax we know if, 
beamg a manifestation of dualism ane 
incompatible with enlighteament, would 
become unnecessary and disappear, 
Taoism and 4en are in fact anarehistie 
doctrines, and quite hostile to the sort 
of universal totalitarianism favoured by 
Alan Watts, 
Froucli EMingham, a 
38 Claremont Road, Bristal 7. 
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Selma: Luther King halts second march 


Jast Tuesduy evening Martin Luther 
King led hundreds of demonstrators in a 
march in Selma, Alabama, tn defiance of 
a court order and also an appeal by 
President: Johnson: but the procession 
stopped on King’s advice after Major 
Cloud of the State Police ordered it to 
relurn to a church, 


A mass voler revistration drive bean 
in Selma on January 18 and thousands of 
Negroes have since been arrested in the 
area. On February 1 Dr Martin Luther 
King was arrested while Jeading a march 
to the Dallas County courthouse in 
Selma to protest at registration pro- 
cedures; he was in prison for several 
days. On February 6 he stated that the 


lranian students 
in London march 
against Shah 


A correspondent reports: Last Saturday, 
while the Shah of Iran was on a private 
visit to Britain, Iranian students 
marched from Hyde Park to the Iranian 
Knmibassy in Kensington. They were 
protesting: against the dictatorial nature 
of the Shah's regime, some facets of 
which are paula! prisoners, the exile 
last November of a prominent religious 
leader, AyatoHah Khomeini, and the fact 
that the Shah is a dictator who rules by 
blood whilst claiming that he is effecting 
a revolutionary land-reform programme. 
Sidney Lens’ article in Peace News 
(September 11, 1964) amply refutes such 
claims. 


There were about 100 demonstrators in 
all. The Tranians were supported by 
Iraqi, Pakistani, Ceylanese and Cypriot 
students, and by the Arab Students’ 
Union. 


Some students wore scarves across their 
faces or dark glasses in order to avoid 
being photographed by the Shah's 
secret agents (Sarak) who are operating 
in this country. Some of the students 
had already been threatened about 
carrying on with this demonstration. 
Midway through the demonstration, a 
man burst through the ranks. of the 
demonstrators, — knocking down some 
students and trying to smash “banners. 
He was pulled away by the police, but 
not. before the marsh had heen disrupted 
and one Tranian student badly shaken. 
Some gf the peaple who had followed the 
demonstration: clasely andetaken photo. 
graphs of many of the’ifidividuals taking 
part, said afterwards that those demon- 
strating were inspired by pro-Nasser 
elements. This IT know to be untrue. 
Tranian students, who initiated and 
organised the demonstration, later 
contacted other students and student 
bodies to support them. 

The British Embassy in Paris and in 
Bonn and the Consulates in Hamburg 
and Frankfurt refused visas to Tranian 
students who wished to come to this 
country fo take part in this demon- 
stration. 


Peace newsletter 
changes hands 


The latest issue of the International 
Peace Hesearch Newsletter (Vol U1, No 
1) is the first to be published under the 
auspices of the International Peace 
Research Association (IPRA) of which 
it is now the official organ, Previously 
the newsletter has been issued by the 
Women’s International League for Ne 
and Freedom. 

Tho origins of IPRA, a newly-established 
organisation, go hack to a conference on 
eace research held in Clarens, Switzer- 
and, In August 1943. A continuing 
committee of the conference convened a 
mecting in London at the beginning of 
December, 1864, at which it was decided 
to form a professiona} association with 
the principal aim of increasing the 
quantity of research focused on world 
peace and ensuring its scientific 


ad Ee ‘ 

he A secretariat is planning the 
inaugural conference of IPRA, to be held 
early in July in Groningen, Netherlands. 
The Secretary-General of IPRA iz Bert 
V. A. Ruling of Groningen University, 
and the editor of International Peace 
Research Newsletter is Elise Boulding of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA. 


target of his campaign was the right to 
vote for al] the Negroes in the Southern 
“ bhack belt.” 


hast Sunday several hundred Negroes, 
who were just beginning a SOanile civil 
rights march to Montgomery, the state 
capital, were violently attacked = by 
Alabama stale troopers, The march had 
been banned by Mr George Wallace, 
povernor of Alabama. ‘Troopers first 
tried to break up the demonstrators by 
charging at them wielding batons; when 
that failed they began hurling tear gas 
at the Negroes. 


At least 67 Negroes were injured, some 
of them seriously, during the clash, The 
Times correspondent in Washington 
reported on March 8. 


Mr John Lewis, the chairman of the 
Student Non-violent Co-ordinating Cotn- 
mittee, was reported in hospital on 
Monday with a possible fractured skull, 
and 17 other Negroes were detained 
with broken arms or legs or other in- 
juries. One of Selma’s doctors said the 
Good Samaritan hospital looked as 
though there had been “a moderate 
disaster,” and a hospital official was 
quoted as saying there was a great deal 
of pain and suffering among the wound- 
ed, most of whose injuries appeared to 
he the result of heavy blows. 


Much of the nation had been outraged, 


The correspondent continued. 
When King invited America’s 
nalional religious organisations on 
Monday to join him in a new march the 
next day to protest against the brutal 
conduct of the state highway patrolmen, 
Congressinan William kyan of New York 
said the Federal government must send 
marshals or, if necessary, troops to pro- 
tect the marchers, 

On Monday the White House was silent, 
saying only that the President was being 
kept fully in touch, but the Attorney 
General said the question of police 
brutality and excessive use of force was 
being studied in his department. The 
state troopers and volunteer officers of 
the Dallas County sheriffs office were 
acting on orders from Governor George 
Wallace 

On Monday Federal Bureau of Investi- 
vation agents were interviewing the 
wounded, other marchers and some by- 
standers in an effort to determine 
whether there was any undue use of 
force. If their findings were that there 
had been, the basis would have been 
laid for taking legal action against the 
police officers. 

Mr Wallace’s comment on the incident 
was, The Times report said, unyielding. 
“These folks in Selma have made this a 
seven-day-a-week job,” he said “bul we 
can’t give in one inch. We're going to 
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Shaikh Abdullah calls 
for Kashmir liberation 


Shaikh Abdullah, the 66-year-old former 
Prime Minister of Kashmir, arrived in 
London from Cairo last Sunday. (fle 
arrived in’ Britain earher than was 
previously expected and announced ijn 
Pease News on February 26.) As his 
nircraft Janded news reached London 
that 165 leaders and supporters of the 
Plebiscite Front, the Opposition Party, 
had been arrested by Indian police in 
Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, under the 
defence of India regulations, The Times 
reported last Monday. 
Referring to the arrests, the Shaikh 
paid; 

“We will try our best to bear all these 


sufferings, but we will not be pro- 
voked. We are sure our cause is just 
and that we will have the moral 


support of the world.” 
The Shaikh said his visit ta London was 


Left Communist 
gains in Kefala 


The results of the gencral election which 
took place in Kerala state last week 
show a shift of strength in favour of 
the left-wing (pro-Peking) Communist 
Party in India, The Guardian reported 
Jast Monday. A 
Of the 133 seats in the State Legislative 
Assembly the left-wing faction won 40 
and the Communist right-wing group 
only three, The left-wing victory is the 
more remarkable because 20 of the 
successful candidates are in detention 
under the Defence of India rules. Not 
only have the left-wing Communists 
practically eliminated their right-wing 
rivals in Kerala, but they have now 
become the largest single party in the 
State Assembly. The Congress Party, 
which ruled the state until six months 
ago, has won 36 seats. 

The normal course to be adopted by the 
governor of the state would be to call 
on the leader of the left-wing Communist 
group to form a new government, but 
since 29 of the group's representatives 
are in prison it is unlikely that normal 
procedure will be follawed. The Guardian 
report stated that it had already been 
made known that the Home Minister 
of the Central Government, under whose 
orders ahout 900 Jeft-wing Communists 
were detalned nine weeks ago, has no 
intention of releasing them. 
The leader of the left-wing Communist 
Party, Mr Namboodiripad, said last 
Sunday that he had told the Governor 
of Kerala that his party was entitled to 
be called upon to form a government. 
He demanded the release of 29 MPs and 
members of the state and central com: 
mittees of his party to enahle them to 
nepotiate with other non-Congress groups 
for the formation of « government. 


to renew contacts with old friends. He 
also wanted to mect “the leaders of 
public opinion in London” and to seek 
their guidance on the problems of 
Kashmir. lle commented: 


“The world has become used to look- 
ing at the Kashmir problem through 
the eyes of India and Pakistan, My 
main mission is to divert the attention 
of the world to what Kashmir is tight- 
ing for.” 

On a possible solution, the Shalkh said: 
* Our main objective is that India and 
Pakistan must become friends. Then 
the Kashmir dispute can be settled, 
not to the detriment of India or 
Pakistan or the people of Kashmir.” 


H{e favoured discussions hy interested 
parties around a conference table to 
arrive at a solution sacceptable to all. 
This would include self-determination 
for the people of Kashinir. Until then 
they must continue to fight with deter- 


mination “for liberation fram the 
present state of affairs.” 
Shaikh Abdullah was greeted on his 


arrival at London Airport by two thou- 
sand Kashmiris, members of the Kash- 
mir independence yroup, who had 
travelled there from various parts of 
Britain. Of the 30,000 Kashmiris in 
Britain, 5,000 belong to the group, which 
has independence as its objective. 

On Tuesday, The Times reported that 
the President of Azad Kashmir (the part 
of Kashmir held by Pakistan) gave a 
warning on Monday that Kashmiris 
would not hesitate to wage war to 
“liberate the Indian-held territory of 
their state, 


Freedom riders 
in Australia 


The sma)l town of Bowraville, New South 
Wales, was thrown into uproar on 
February 24 when “freedom riders” 
picketed a cinema as a protest against 
Segregation of aborigines, the Times 
reported on February 25, 

Shortly before the cinema was due to 
open the owner pasted up a notice, “ No 
pictures tonight,” and hundreds of angry 
townsfolk argued with Sydney University 
students who are touring country towns 
by bus, investigating aborigine living 
conditions and protesting against cases 
of discrimination. 

Bowraville has a population of 1,100 
Europeans and 120 aborigines. The 
clnema inanagement restricts aborigines 
to the extreme front of the hall, behind 
a sight wooden partition. 

The students’ leader, Charles Perkins, 
said: “ Bowraville is simply riddled with 
discrimination. Aborigines are unable to 
obtain meals in the town’s cafés or 
enter one of the two hotels.” 


enforce state Jaws.” [lis position was 
that the march would not be condielve 
to public safety, but when faced with the 
whole weight of lederal authority 1D the 
past he has usually given way. a 
On Monday tie Supreme Court in| 
Washington ruled for the first time that 
a state could be sued for imposing W@W; 
criminatory tests on citizens applying 0 
registration. The court rejected i 
Louisiana requirement that applicant | 
be able to interpret the state and federal: 
constitutions and ruled that a casey 
brought on similar grounds against 
Mississippi must be tried and could no} 
be dismissed by a lower court. | 
In the past, the Department of Justice 
has brought suits against individual, 
registrars attacking their application | 
state laws. Monday's unanimous @& 
cision, The Times correspondent con 
mented, enables action to be takel: 
against the validity of the state law§| 
themselves, ! 


Sweden seeks | 
defence facts | 


The Swedish government has just 
nominated a fact-finding committee oi 
defence, with the wunder-secretary | 
state for defence as chairman, tne 
Swedish journal Freden reported 
February 25. 
The committee is to prepare a new P4), 
for Swedish defence policy, especial 
taking into consideration the secur’ 
policy of the major powers and Ut 
development of military technique Gv) 
ing recent years. So far the countlYy; 
defence agreements have been signe 


for four years at a time. Now it seen) ‘ 


that the government is aiming at a mom 
flexible policy, renewing the agreemen 
each year. The present agreement 
until 1967, Al 
Freden comments that although defen 
questions have heen only rarely © it) 
cussed in public in Sweden during rece? 
years, people there are increasine 
aware of the fact that these impor 
questions cannot indefinitely be declay 
upon behind..the backs of parliamene 
the press and the people. There 
been a ‘cease-fire in the defence we 
tion, arrived at=by agreement Wet 4 
the sucial democratic government 4 
the non-socialist opposition parties. The 
reason for this is thal they seem,tn le? 
a debate which would openly dewe® 
strate’the lack-of unity on the quest") 


within the parties themselves. {i ‘Vie 


News in brief 


A week of mourning began on Mare nd 
in the Sicilian town of Roceamena 8h, 
the surrounding villages, organised iy 


1 


N 

Danilo Dolei's centre in western 54) "0m ¢ 
as a protest against the failure of MY, ue t! 
authorities to begin the construction ig; 4 Seh 
a dam on the River Belice; the dam of, wees | 
been promised for some 30 years. Thi ed 
people began a fast on March 7 in We thatch 
main square of Roccamena, they Wy Det} stu 
replaced the following evening Gq itior 
another 30. All lights were extingu lg Vern 
throughout the valley and television Bur . 
and radios were turned off. . of Kone, 
David Boulton, the present editol iy Meatity 
Sanity, the Campaign for Nucleat jy.) ott. 
armament’s monthly newspaper, 18 vat) vas 
ing the post on April 2. He will take ot! Sutra ue 
a post with the Granada Television "iq Wolice 
work, but will continue to he a ve upe Mon say 
CND’s Disarmament and Strategy GI? ut} “Toss 
the Literature Committee and babe Upport 
CND. ring | Kolont 
The committee of Sanity contribWi.| sng) 
editors elected John Gittings as Ourity Mked 
man. He will take over the respon gy) then 
for editing the paper until a CNP ychigs 
appointment is made by the it Cl 
Executive. chad a} Nebsie 
Thirty-two Labour MPs have sinh set gow My 
statement welcoming CND's fe iy, Aue 
March. It was drafted and sipn€@ ogg’ 9 Mssac} 
March 2, on the eve of the Coming) ities | 
debate on the defence estimates cs es a 
statement, organised by Labour CN olf we N 
to be circulated to conatituency bai | 4 8hin 
Parties. More MPs, who were not fogs), alar 
able on March 2 when the slgm@ling| i tued 
pers coupcteds are Spear: sIgR nerve 
statement before it is sent out. wa 
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